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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


F all the forms of human tor- 

ture known to man, none is 

more enjoyable than woodcock 

hunting. A day spent crawling 

through the alder and thorn-apple 

thickets leaves you wet, scratched, 

and dog-tired. But at the same time, the object of it all will give you sport 

par excellence and it mayYeven result in a palate-tickling breakfast broiled 
on toast. 

Woodcock hunters are not as common in Pennsylvania as are those men 
who go afield each fall for bobwhite quail, ringneck pheasant, grouse or 
other, larger game. In fact, timberdoodle hunters are quite often classified 
as quite uncommon. They usually have a secretive manner in both the prep- 
aration for and the conduct of the hunt. Favorite coverts are closely con- 
cealed even from their dearest friends. And good woodcock dogs are usuall) 
prized far more than the ordinary treasurers of life. eb 

Many think the woodcock is an extremely difficult target. Other hunters 
consider him an easy mark. Yet anyone who has hunted the little brown 
ghost of the bottom lands for very long will tell you that he is a combina 
tion of both. And he is definitely far from stupid else he would have van- 
ished from the American hunting scene long ago. Some days he will rise 
from beneath your feet and fly straight away. Other times he will flutter up 
through the brush like a moth, giving -you a sight picture over the gun 
barrel that is bound to make you cross-eyed. 

Take the fellow on this month’s front cover, for instance. Which bird 
should he try for next? He’s already missed the woodcock going straight 
away from the dog’s point with both barrels. And we'll wager that the sec 
ond bird which waited to flush behind him until the first volley was over 
is going to go free as well. 

Migratory and unpredictable, the little woodcock has won for himself 
a warm spot in the hearts of his followers. Although Pennsylvania does not 
produce a large part of the birds which each year migrate south to the 
coastal regions of Louisiana and other states, it plays an important role in 
the route taken by this unique member of the shorebird family. 

And each October, there are those sportsmen who head for the alde 
bottomlands, the upland flats patched with quaking aspen and thornapple, 
and wherever woodcock might be found with shotgun in hand to test thei! 
skill. For them, there is no finer sport in all outdoors than that offered by 
a timberdoodle topping the thicket against a blue azure sky. 
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I° this bird going to add one more figure to the cripple-wastage score 
Almost 5 million waterfowl will be lost and wasted this year unless you 
do something about it. Nation-wide waterfowl studies have shown that 


losses from crippling and unretrieved birds range from 16 to 58 per cent,§ 


with a shocking national average cripple loss of 25 per cent. 

Think of it, for every 100 ducks and geese knocked down, 25 are never 
recovered. 

The pring catses of cripple loss are trigger-happy shooting, in. 
ability to ju istance, poor marksmanship, overestimating the killing 
range of modern shells, poor sportsmanship, and failure to retrieve birds, 
For the last-named, the best cure is the use of a well-trained dog. 

Surveys reveal that cripple waste varies widely with shooting conditions, 
Loss is heaviest in the early part of the season when vegetation is dense and 
when hunters, both novice and experienced, are a bit rusty on the marks 


manship. Pass shooting, which calls for the highest degree of gunning skill, 9 


takes a much heavier toll of cripples than decoy or jump shooting. 

No conservation agency, federal, state or private, can effectively control 
cripple loss. Only you, the individual who controls the trigger, can effec. 
tively reduce this tragic waste which every year results in almost 5 million 
waterfowl down the rat-hole of indifference, carelessness, and accident. 

In 1958, let’s adopt a simple plan to reduce “cripple-wastage”: 

1. SHOOT ONLY AT BIRDS AT REASONABLY CLOSE RANGE- 
when you hit there, you kill, and when you miss, you miss clean. 


2. USE A RETRIEVER —it adds to the sport and cuts cripple loss by more ff 


than half. 


. THINK-—a split second can mean a duck in the bag or a duck in the 
reeds. 
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Editorial . . . 


Safety And Respect 


ITHIN a few weeks, more than a million Pennsylvanians will leave 

their homes and places of work to hunt the farms and forests of the 
Commonwealth. Individually and collectively, they will be searching for the 
thrills of a sport as old as mankind itself. This is their annual opportunity 
to escape the pressures of the space age for a spell, to pit their wits and skill 
against the cunning and instincts of wild game. 


They engage in one sport where it is not required to make a “score” or 
surpass the record set by other participants. Hunting offers no tangible re- 
wards other than self-satisfaction and perhaps meat for the table. There is no 
sterling silver trophy cup nor cash prize, no championship title nor world 
series pennant. Your competitor in hunting is not so much the game you seek 
as it is yourself. The only true measure of success is how well you overcome 
your own weaknesses—your lack of strength or skill, adverse weather and 
terrain, bad luck, understanding of the creatures you seek. 


No hunter should be judged by the amount of game he brings home. 
There are too many factors in hunting beyond human control. The best 
hunters quite often come home empty handed; the novice commonly gets the 
biggest buck or the fullest game bag. 


But there are two trademarks by which all hunters can be measured. These 
are simply SAFETY and RESPECT. The man who displays these qualities 
will be a good hunter—a credit to his sport. He respects the game he seeks, 
giving it a fair chance of survival. He respects his hunting companions, 
giving them equal opportunity to participate in the hunt and their fair share 
of any shooting the luck provides. But most of all, he respects the owner of 
the land upon which he hunts—either public or private. The true sportsman 
always asks permission before hunting on privately-owned land and he then 
conducts himself in such a way that he always will be welcome to hunt there 
again. He follows the same rules of decent, law-abiding conduct, both written 
and unwritten, on publicly-owned land. 


At the same time, expert hunters are also characterized by the respect they 
show their guns or bows. They realize that only a fool—and a potentially 
dead fool, at that—grows careless and casual in gun handling. The trademark 
of safety must be earned through practice, skill and consideration. Every gun 
is treated as if it were loaded. The pointing of any gun toward a human 
being—the unpardonable sin of shooting ethics—never occurs. 


Public hunting’s future depends upon. the safe use of sporting arms and 
ammunition. The areas upon which hunting will be permitted depend on the 
respect shown the landowners. This fall, when you go afield with gun or 
bow, practice safety and show respect. 
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Pennsylvania Woodcock Shooting of 
110 Years Ago 


CONDENSED FROM JOHN KRIDER AND H. MILNOR KLAPP 
By Herm David 








Through the years the woodcock, 
with his long and improbable bill, 
-his stumpy body and a look of great 
wisdom in his eyes, has given rise 
to many legends. Because of his al- 
most preposterous appearance, Seneca 
Indians believed the Creator made 
him from dibs and dabs that were left 
over after the rest of His creatures 
were complete. 

Mr. Timberdoodle has given excit- 
ing and rewarding sport to many 
generations of Pennsylvania _ sports- 
men. One-hundred and more _ years 
ago, two citizens of Philadelphia 
wrote of their experiences with wood- 
cock, both afield and under other, 
more unusual, circumstances. One of 
these men was John Krider, a famous 
gun maker with a prosperous shop 
on the northeast corner of Second 
and Walnut streets. His associate, the 
very erudite and delightfully percep- 
tive H. Milnor Klapp, “edited” a book 
titled “Krider’s Sporting Anecdotes” 
which was published by A. Hart at 
126 Chestnut Street in Philadelphia 
in the year 1853. Because the writing 
seems to be entirely the work of 
Klapp, Krider’s greatest contribution, 
apart from the use of his name, ap- 
parently was the cash to underwrite 
publication of the book. 

Since most copies of this rather rare 
book are now in the hands of private 
collectors, we are making the chapter 
on woodcock available through publi- 
cation in this and next month’s issue 
of GAME NEWS. In condensing this 
material for publication, we have 
tried to retain the flavor of the rather 
flowery prose of a by-gone era. 

For the Pennsylvania sportsmen of 
today, here is an intimate glimpse in- 
to what hunting was like one hun- 
dred years ago—over some of the 
same country he hunts today. 








(Part I) 


“a YOU know what bird that 
is?” your attendant asks, point- 
ing toward the meadow with his un- 
shorn chin. 

“Certainly,” you reply; “it is a 
woodcock.” 

“Nay,” says old Barleycorn, smil- 
ing at your fancied ignorance, “‘it is a 
BUSHSCHN IP. I haven't 
sawn a woodcock on these lands 
since I were a boy.” 

You are only at odds about names, 
however, the farmer fancying that 
you spoke of the great pileated wood- 
pecker, once common in the forests 
of Montgomery, and with its kingly 
congener, the ivory-billed, long ago 
so admirably described by Wilson; 
while you, perhaps, are almost as far 
led astray by the quaint but appro- 
priate title, which he bestows upon 
the bird in question, and by which it 
was always distinguished in the prim- 
itive days of his fathers. 

As soon as you are set right again, 
he will tell you that he has seen as 
many as five or six woodcocks en- 
gaged in these aerial courtships, in 
the morning and evening twilight, at 
this season of the year, making a 
curious medley of sounds which, per- 
haps, he will describe as a mingled 
quacking and whooping, loud enough 
to be distinctly audible on his porch, 
at least a hundred yards distant from 
the meadow. 

On one occasion, while he was 
standing at the fence, one bird de- 
scended so close to another already 
on the ground that he saw them en- 
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gage in a duetto, which lasted for 
several moments. They tilted and 
tugged with their long bills, and 
flapped each other with their wings, 
their tail-feathers stiffly erected and 
their plumage inverted, until the 
spectator, a conscientious member of 
a society religiously opposed to all 
species of combats, save those of flesh 
and spirit, stepped from his place of 
concealment and put both belliger- 
ents to flight. 


A week or two later in the season, 
you chance to be crossing the fields, 
on your way to the village post-office, 
perhaps with some four-footed com- 
panion of your sports composedly 
coursing your heels. You are passing 
along the skirt of a wood; it is a 
balmy April day; the wind is fresh 
from the south; and you seem to 
scent the odor of early violets afar 
off as cloud after cloud flits through 
the blue air. Turning your head, you 
glance back at your familiar, and lo! 
Your familiar is “at a stand.” 

There is a knostic yet half quiz- 
zical look involved in the wrinkles in 
the old Trojan’s portentous face, 
which makes you think that he has a 
tomcat or a stray fowl skulking in 
the bush; and feeling a slight flutter 
of expectancy yourself, bending low, 
you peer curiously about, until sud- 
denly, as by a flash, your gaze is ar- 
rested at once, and little fairy, fairy 
bubbles float up, as it were, from 
your heart to your eyes, as amid the 
thin, dry herbage at the roots of a 
bush, or a decayed stump, you see, 
within reach of your hand, the wood- 
cock brooding on her nest. 

By jove! here is a discovery. You 
almost feel as if you had stumbled 
upon one of nature’s_ inscrutible 
secrets. 


The old pointer is as steady as a 
statue; the wild bird seems wonder- 
fully tame; there is no need to speak 
or to stir; you may sit and gaze your 
fill on that solitary spot. 


How innocently calm—now replete 
with patient tranquillity, the large 










































black eyes meet your eager gaze—hovw | 
quiet the wild thing sits, every dusky | 
brown quill and marbled feather in| 
its place, and the long, grooved bill 
resting on the breast! 


So full of abiding trust is the crea. | 7 
ture’s cradled look, that, lost in ad-|7 
miration at her apparent unconcern, | 4 
you scarcely think of the eggs con. | 
cealed in the nest beneath, It is a | 
if she had assumed that artless, un. | 
shrinking air on purpose to peguil 
you of the treasures, which, day and | 7 
night, she so sedulously guards. You | : 
may even put forth your hand and | 
touch her wing, and she will not | 
shrink; but if by any species , of ’ 
subtlety you could place your finger . 
on the breast where the plumage is 
worn from the skin, you might then — 
feel a mother’s heart beating hur — 
riedly within, in spite of the seat | 
maintained, the tranquil eyes, the ~ 
composed and unruffled plumes. 

So unstudied is the nest, composed — 
as it is of a dozen stalks of grass and | 
a few withered leaves, so fearless and 
full of faith to the end the attitude 
of the bird, that it is long before you — 
can withdraw your eyes from the ~ 
sight. 4 

From how many hundred ey q 
in the far south has the woodcock ( 
flown, to hatch her brood at last in 
that chosen spot! For how many days | © 
and nights by that old grey stump- Li 
in sun, in wind and in rain—through |” 
how many dangers past—has she kept 
her post! How often has that little | 
heart throbbed with fear as the hawk |- 
stole by on her hungry flight, or the | 
stealthy fox on his midnight prow!! 
How often have the winds beat and || 
the floods came, and the house built 
by the stump withstood the shock! 7 
And who so sure of his own sympa: |7 
thies, as to make mock of the in- 7 
stinct, which, until the end is 7 
wrought, mysteriously binds the wing 7 
that has flown so so far, to this 7 
charmed atom of ground. 4 

Now, call off your dog and go @ 
your way, humbled like a child be 
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VED Save? pe 


fore the smallest mystery of creation, 
yet devising, as you distinctively 
glance at the trees, what should be 
done with the market shooter, who 
for the sake of the extra shilling 
which game brings out of season, 
would kill this bird on her nest. 

A little later in the season you 
are walking in the same woods. In 
a mossy and moist spot, shaded by 
the boughs of some gigantic tree, a 
bird suddenly flutters up and falls 
within a few feet to the right or left 
of your path. It is your woodcock; 
but never heed her now; be not 
duped by her innocent strategems; 
bid Ponto come to a “down charge’; 
step carefully over the ground in 
every direction but that in which the 
pretended cripple would lead you: 
sharpen your eyes until you seem to 
see like a fly: Aha! you have them 
now; the rouges have chipped the 
Shell; one, two, three; and_ see, 











covered like the rest, with a brown- 
ish white down of the same hue as 
the withered leaf on which it skulks, 
see here is the fourth. If you lift 
them gently in your hand, listen to 
their feeble ‘peep peep!’ touch 
their tender bills, and watch how 
shrewdly each tiny feeble urchin 
toddles off to hide behind the tend- 
rils of a surface root, or an empty 
tortoise shell, you might almost take 
them for the children off the fabled 
Mossmen. 

And yet so helpless do they seem 
in that solitary range of forest, that 
it appears almost a miracle they do 
not fall a prey to the snake, the 
raccoon, the opossum, and other vo- 
racious prowlers of the nights. But 
though feeble, they grow fast, and 
the same maternal care which kept 
its vigil so long on the nest, is now 
equally provident to supply and pre- 
serve the callow brood. 
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We have lived for years in a ioe 
of the state of Pennsylvania, where 
cocks have bred within the memory 
of men, and we have paid great at- 
tention to their habits, which are 
curious and interesting. Their nests 
are seldom seen in Pennsylvania be- 
fore the fourth of April; the period 
of incubation is universally admitted 
to be twenty-one days, which, allow- 
ing a month for the growth of the 
young birds, will bring them far into 
May before they are fully fledged. 

In the forests of Montgomery, 
Berks and Northampton counties, we 
have repeatedly found them feeding 
in detached broods—two, three or 
four young birds fully fledged, in 
company with the two old ones—near 
the last of May, and in the months 
of June and July, if the season be 
wet. When you first approach these 
insulated, marshy spots, the birds lie 
close, and if you are so disposed as 
the woods are pretty open and free 
from brush, you may easily make a 
double shot when they spring. After 
that it is useless to mark down the 
remaining birds, as they seldom ad- 
mit the dog to point them a second 
time while under the influence of 
their first fears. 

Pass on until you come to another 
piece of wet ground, when ten 
chances to one your dog points again, 
and another brood springs. It is 
absurd for writers to tell you that 
young cocks in July are only half- 
fledged, and may be knocked down 
with a pole. When flushed on the 
breeding ground, their first flight, 
through seldom protracted beyond 
one hundred yards, is_ sufficiently 
agile and vigorous to puzzle aught 
but a good shot to bring both birds 
down; indeed, we have known a 
young cock, refusing to /lie a second 
time to the dog, to fly entirely 
through a piece of wood containing 
many acres, and take refuge at last 
in the middle of a rye-field. 


Indeed, if for the purpose of ob- 
servation and inquiry, you traverse 









































the woods at this period, you will} 
be fully satisfied of the power of their ” 
flight, by watching the rapid and / 
dexterous manner in which they dan | 
among the surrounding tree trunks,” 
very different from the lazy, listless |) 
way in which the old birds flap over | 


a meadow in the glare of day. 


In making these remarks we would | 
by no means be understood to coun. |; 
tenance cock shooting at this season || 


of the year. i. 
When thus harassed, the birds |" 
leave the woods and_ seek other” 


quarters in the succeeding spring, © 
They formerly bred abundantly in 7 
county; © 
but some foolish fellow from Beth. ~ 
lehem, having laid a wager that he | 
could kill a hundred birds in a day, | 
murderous ~ 
feat, made cocks extremely scarce in 7 
this district for several successive sea © 


Haycock township, Bucks 


in accomplishing _ this 


sons. 


We were told by an innkeeper on | 
the old Bethlehem road, that he saw 7 
this man count out ninety-six wood. 7 


cock on his bar-room floor. 


That they are much more abun. 7 
dantly diffused over the country, than 7 
their peculiar habits lead the inhabi- © 
tants to supose, there is no manner ~ 
of doubt. Mr. Krider remembers well — 
an old farmer residing near Moores — 
town, New Jersey, who, accidently — 
flushing cocks in his woods, procured |~ 
a quantity of powder and shot, and 7 
being somewhat conversant in the art 7 
of pulling a trigger, in one day killed |7 
an almost incredible number, which |4 
Philadelphia ~ 
market, to the great astonishment of 7 


he carried to. the 


the hucksters. 


The birds were in the habit of 7 
breeding in the same woods, and the 7 
old fellow well satisfied with his | 
day’s work, has been on the lookout ~ 
for the long bills ever since; and it 7 
concerns us to state, to but little pur © 


pose. 





In the summer of 1844, while visit- } 
ing the breeding grounds, in com | 
pany with a young friend he unfortu- 5 
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~~ 
NO 
nately shot a hen-bird, while engaged 


steps from the vicinity of her un- 


of four half-grown birds, were pre- 


) killed the same night. A box was 


atta 





illed | 


hich | when, 


phia 7 


it of |# 
» days, when, to our surprise and grati- . 
it of 7 


| the = 
his | 


kout 7 


dit 7 
pur- 4 


visit: 7 
com: | 
ortu: 7 


) procured, the bottom strewn with 


“- 7 soft earth and dead leaves, strips 
rood: 


nailed across to prevent the birds 
from escaping, and the next morn- 
ing they were placed in their new 
abode. Being very wild and their 
bills tender, great care was required 
in feeding them, and it was necessary 
to cover the slats to prevent them 
from injuring themselves by flutter- 
ing up against the top of the box. 
The mode of forcing them to feed 
which we at first adopted, was to 
take them out of the box, open the 
bill and place the worm athwart, 
after a few ineffectual at- 
tempts, the birds took them down. 
This plan succeeded well for a few 


fication, one bird readily took his 
food from our fingers, and soon be- 
came so tame as to require no further 
handling. The other fellow con- 
tinued as wild as before, and after 
giving us a great deal of trouble, 
when nearly full-grown received a 
tap on the head with a finger, which, 
to our unfeigned regret, killed it on 
the spot. 


The other bird did not appear to 
miss his wild brother; perhaps, like 
bipeds without feathers he consoled 
his grief with the substantial reflec- 
tion that he would now have the box 
and all the larve to himself. But this 
is scandal, for instead of becoming 
proud and politic, he grew more 
gentle and tame from day to day, 
and the reader has no idea as he 
increased in grace how he gained 
upon our affection. Without quirk 
or quibble, we fairly loved that wood- 
cock. We had cause. He was cer- 
tainly feeding on those unpoetical 
gournaments, who were utlimately 
destined to revel upon us, and he 
did this three times a day, in such 
an easy, recherche way, that we had 
no words to express our gratitude. 
The thing was too exquisite. It was 
really like carrying the war into the 
grim enemy’s country. We kept him 
amply supplied and he fed equally 
well, when sharp set, at any period 
of the twenty-four hours. 

Often when engaged in reading or 
writing at night, in our little apart- 
ment, we have paused to listen as we 
heard him moving about in his still, 
prying way, turning over the dead 
leaves and proving the crannies of 
the box in pursuit of his prey. When 
the bars were removed, he sometimes 
flew out, and after making a survey 
of the room—to ascertain, as we sup- 
posed, if a pet spaniel was present— 
invariably took a position close to 
our feet, which he was fond of play- 
fully striking at with his long bill. 
This was slightly bent and _protu- 
berant at the middle of the upper 
mandible, giving him a strange and 
somewhat grotesque appearance. 

We have often watched this bird 
attentively, when he was engaged in 
feeding from surfaces of different 
depths and consistency, which had 
been purposely presented to him, 
after he was fullgrown. When his 
food was merely thrown out of a cup 
in the usual way, if not hungry, he 
would stand steadfastly eyeing the 
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coiling, twisting mass, waiting pa- 
tiently until some of its component 
parts had disengaged themselves, and 
crawled under the dead leaves or 
into the angles or edges of the box; 
then slowly inserting the end of his 
bill into their hiding places, he drew 
them out one by one, and lifting 
them gently up, swept them into his 
gullet by a simple motion of the 
head and neck, and an almost im- 
perceptible movement of the tongue. 
If his appetite was keen, however, he 
did not stand to parley, but attacked 
the mass pell-mell, striking and de- 
vouring each worm singly with as- 
tonishing ease and despatch, until 
his wants were satisfied or not a 
single individual remained. 

Before he was fully feathered the 
worms could easily be observed twist- 
ing in his crop, as he sat dozing at 
his ease, like an alderman after his 
dinner. No doubt some of our deli- 
cate readers will regard this as rather 
an indifferent subject of remarks; 
but we assure them, without intend- 
ing in the least to crack jokes, that 
the sight was nuts to us, and we were 
at a loss to invent means to glorify 
that woodcock. 

The snake-bird—Plotus Melano- 
gaster—which does not even eat 
snakes, by the way, and the secretary 
bird, which does—were mere gob- 
bling creatures of instinct compared 
with him. He went to his feasts as 
scientifically and with as much gusto 
as Lucullus himself. It really seemed 
as if his whole tribe had owned the 
worms of the earth an irreconcilable 
grudge since the days of Adam. 

Woodcock often return for succes- 
sive seasons to the same spots to rear 
their young. This fact was long ago 
satisfactorily proved in England, and 
in Pennsylvania nests have been 
found for two springs in succession, 
beneath the same bush, on a piece of 
slightly elevated ground sheltered 
from the west winds by a woods. 
We have not the least doubt of the 


identity of the inhabitant; in fact, 


this peculiarity is remarked in many | 
other migratory birds of a more | 
familiar nature. Wilson, the father | 


of American ornithology, whose 
acuteness of observation was only 
equalled by his regard for truth and 
his unobtrusive modesty, repeatedly 
refers to it as not the least interest. 
ing among the habits of the creatures 
he was called upon describe. 

The woodcock has been known to 
exhibit, under certain circumstances, 
curious symptoms of anger, some- 
what similar to the pompous strut- 
tings of the turkey. On the twenty- 
fifth of August Mr. Krider was shoot- 
ing in the mountains of Bedford 
county, Pennsylvania, birds being 
then numerous in this section of the 
country, when a cock suddenly flew 
up and alit within a few feet of the 
nose of his dog. It ran slowly be- 
fore the animal, dropping its wings, 
spreading its tail, ruffling its plum- 
age, and manifesting every sign of 
impotent rage. Mr. Krider was so 
surprised at these manoeuvers, never 
having seen anything of the kind in 


the woodcock before, that when it 3 


sprung at last he missed it with both 
barrels, and at the report of his 
piece, eight or nine birds rose close 
to him, in a small, swampy thicket 
where he started the first bird. From 
the fact of this bird being of un- 
usual size, he was of opinion that it 
was a female. 

To Be Continued 





Next month: Woodcock 
shooting in the “cripples” along 
the Delaware between the navy 
yard and the mouth of the 
Schuylkill—with bags of twenty 
to thirty cocks before nine in 
the morning quite common. 
Favorite spots in Montgomery 
and Berks counties described— 
as well as some in Delaware and 
New Jersey. 
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ID you ever wish there was some- 

thing you could do to improve 
your woodcock hunting? And do you 
still yearn for the day when you will 
bump into a large “flight” of wood- 
cock? Perhaps I can help. At least 
I can tell you how to get more fun 
out of the woodcock we have. 





STEVE LISCINSKY is a Game 
Biologist in the Division of Research 
and is in charge of the Commission’s 
Woodcock Study. He will soon com- 
plete this study which has embraced 
seven years. As a result of this work, 
Steve has become recognized as an 
expert on woodcock by Northeastern 
wildlife personnel. 
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ove Your Woodcock 


By Steve Liscinsky 


To begin with we should under- 
stand what it is that limits the num- 
ber of woodcock in a particular area. 
Past and current research studies 
show that there are two main factors 
which limit the number of wood- 
cock, and which, at the same time, 
are controllable by man. These are 
habitat and hunting. All other factors 
are either minor or uncontrollable. 
In most cases where local woodcock 
populations have declined the pattern 
is somewhat similar. As the habitat 
improves and the number of wood- 
cock increases, the hunting pressure 
builds up. About the time the bag 
begins to drop off the habitat is be- 
yond its prime. Sometimes excessive 
gunning pressure drastically lowers a 
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population even while the coverts are 
at their best. It must be remembered 
that woodcock are birds of low breed- 
ing capacity and cannot hold up 
under excessive shooting. This is 
especially true where coverts are 
more or less isolated and small in 
size. In Pennsylvania this is very often 
the situation. 

Let’s take a closer look at these 
two factors—habitat first. How many 
of the good old “spots’’ you hunted 
fifteen or twenty years ago do you 
hunt today? Very few I'll wager, 
especially if they haven’t been cut 
over, burned or grazed. No doubt 
the cover has changed, Or perhaps 
the cover still looks good, but there 
are few or no woodcock using it. 
What has happened? 

The answer is simple—to a wood- 
cock that is. He has either been over- 
harvested or his home has deterio- 
rated. He survives better: where there 
is little lead, moderate protection and 
much food, preferably earthworms. 

Seriously speaking woodcock are 
the product of rather well-defined 
habitat. Although few and rather well 
defined, these coverts must contain 
certain essential elements. In order 


to maintain a_ resident 


provide, (a) breeding grounds, (b) 
nesting cover, (c) feeding areas, and 
(4) resting or loafing areas. These 
requirements are usually met when 
an area contains (1) grassy or herba. 


ceous clearings, (2) shrub or sapling ' 


patches and (3) soil containing an 
adequate supply of suitable, and 
available, food—preferably _ earth. 
worms. The best of such areas are 
normally adjacent to streams, rivulets, 
and spring seeps. Good woodcock 
habitat may be found a few years 
following the abandonment of cullti- 
vated fields, the draining of swamps, 
or after fires or cuttings. The life of 
these coverts is rather limited, and 
their prime period may be very brief. 
Unless something is done to prevent 
these alder, aspen, hawthorn, and 
other type covers from growing into 
forests, they will soon be uninhabited 
by timberdoodles. 

But—you say—the cover still looks 


good and it hasn’t been over-shot, |” 


and there are still no woodcock. This 
reminds me of an incident which 
occurred on a farm where I worked 


LOW BREEDING CAPACITY makes the woodcock vulnerable to excessive hunting pres- 
sure. Pennsylvania hunters should regulate their shooting habits to coincide with the 


number of woodcock in a particular covert. Don’t over-harvest native breeding stock. 


woodcock 7 
population, coverts must be of such 7 
type, size, and distribution so as to | 
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WOODCOCK COVER must provide breeding grounds, nesting cover, feeding areas, an 
resting or loafing areas. These requirements are usually met when an area contains grassy 
or herbaceous clearings, shrubs or sapling patches and soil containing an adequate supply 


of food—preferably earthworms. 


as a lad. The farmer had a hobby 
of trading riding horses. One day a 
customer insisted on buying a sleek 
looking mare, without trying it out, 
and my employer acted hesitant, stat- 
ing that he didn’t think the horse 
“looked good.” But the customer in- 
sisted and the trade was made. A few 
weeks later the buyer came back and 
stated that the horse was _ blind. 
Where upon the trader simply stated: 
“I told you the horse didn’t look 
good.” 

And so it often is with woodcock 
habitat. You can’t always tell by gen- 
eral outward appearances. You can 
have “good looking” cover, and little 
or no food in the soil beneath it, Or 
the food may be there but it is not 
available to woodcock. When soils 
are too wet or too dry, too acid or 
too alkaline, too sandy or too much 
organic matter or too anything, you 
have few or no earthworms. And, of 
course, in turn, woodcock seldom use 
the site. Then there are times when 
the supply of earthworms is adequate, 
but unavailable due to the thick mat 


of herbaceous vegetation covering the 
ground. Don’t think that a good feed- 
ing area can’t be destroyed in one 
or two seasons without destroying its 
outward appearance. Witness the 
sandy deposits in many a previously 
good woodcock covert brought about 
by flash floods. 

This brings to mind the results of 
feeding experiments conducted re- 
cently. Given a choice of feeding in 
sand, clay and loam, the captive 
woodcock chose clay first, loam sec- 
ond and sand third. Not only did 
they probe in sand least, but also 
they often refused to eat the worms 
they extracted from the sand. During 
the same study it was learned that 
woodcock need about three ounces 
of earthworms daily to maintain 
weight and vigor. In terms of num- 
bers this means approximately twenty 
night crawlers or one hundred com- 
mon garden worms. The captive 
woodcock also ate fly larvae, meal 
worms, grasshoppers (wings  re- 
moved), slivers of venison, fish and 
luncheon meat. It was interesting to 





BANDING STUDIES have been made on 
163 Pennsylvania woodcock. The evidence 
strongly points towards the fact that locally 
reared birds are now providing the bulk of 
the sport in the Keystone State. 






note that the latter three items were 
not eaten unless immersed in about 
4 inch of water. 

Now what about the second limit- 
ing factor—hunting. Years ago it was 
thought that the bulk of the wood- 
cock hunting was provided by so 
called “flight” birds; that is, wood- 
cock migrating south from well- 
stocked breeding grounds north of 
Pennsylvania. This may have been 
true in the “old” days, but it is be- 
coming more and more evident that 
locally reared birds are now provid- 
ing the greater part of the sport. It 
is now thought that flight groups 
may be concentrations of local stocks 
or migrants from northern haunts. 

That this is true is indicated by 
band returns. During the course of 
the Pennsylvania woodcock investiga- 
tion 163 woodcock were banded. 
Fourteen of these have turned up in 
the hunters’ bag. Of the fourteen re- 
turns, eight were shot within a half 
mile of the original capture point, 
three within three miles, and three 
within eight miles. Twelve of the 
fourteen returns were from _ birds 
banded earlier in the same year, one 
from a previous year, and one from 


Many of these returns occurred late 
in the hunting season—the last week 
in October and the first week of 
November. On the other hand there 
is no record out of several thousand 
woodcock banded outside the state 
being shot within the study areas, 
and, since 1950 only two returns of 
outside banded birds have been re. 
corded in the state. 

Numerous sportsmen claim that 
the word of “good spots” soon gets 
around, and it is not long until these 
spots are “pounded to death.” There 
is reason to believe that if all of the 
“native” or locally reared woodcock 
are killed out of a covert there may 
not be any birds to return the follow. 
ing spring to nest in that particular 
area. That woodcock return to the 
same breeding and rearing grounds 
has been proved time and _ again. 
Upon these returning birds depends 
the continuance and prosperity of 
local woodcock populations, If more 
than the annual increment is taken 
year after year, a point of no return 
may soon be reached. 

Let us consider one more aspect 
of woodcock hunting. Woodcock are 
quite vulnerable to the gun, especially 
where coverts are restricted to small 
or isolated areas. They are rather 
easily followed, if not shot on the 


first rise, and eventually killed. Re [7 


cent state-wide studies revealed that 
40% of the woodcock flushed were 
killed. This does not infer, however, 
that 40% of the total population is 
harvested, even though, on occasion, 
local harvest percentages are much 
higher. On the other hand there are 
some good coverts which are seldom, 
if ever, hunted. 

The question of future prospects 
is not infrequently asked. At present 
the pattern of land use in Pennsy!- 
vania is toward larger but fewer 
farms, toward increasing pasture 
lands and toward pole-stage and saw- 


log stage forests. This trend, gener | 


two years back. One other woodcock | 
was recovered outside the state. It 4 
was killed by a cat in South Carolina, 7 
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ally speaking, indicates that we are 
gradually losing more woodcock 
habitat than we are gaining. In the 
face of growing populations and in- 
tensive land use, it becomes manda- 
tory that we put more emphasis on 
the management of surviving coverts. 

What is being done to insure the 
future of woodcock hunting? Prob- 
ably more than you think. Wood- 
cock habitat improvement techniques 
have been developed and are now be- 
ing tested on several State Game 
Lands. Studies on the effect of gun- 
ning pressure are also in progress. 
Seasons and bag limits are being 
carefully studied in conjunction with 
production inventories. Other basic 
studies are conducted in _ various 
states. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
continually watches over the long 
range trends. 

These are but a few of the pursuits 
conducted by wildlife workers on this 
upland shorebird. Progress is surely 
being made, and there is little reason 
to doubt that we cannot perpetuate 
the woodcock and the fine sport it 
provides for future generations of 
hunters. 

Here are a few suggestions to en- 
able you to get more enjoyment and 
sport from your woodcock. 

1. Become more acquainted with 
woodcock habits and habitats. Ob- 
serve them throughout the seasons— 
spring through fall. If you haven't 
observed woodcock courtship _ be- 
havior there is a treat in store for 
you. Ask anyone familiar with this 
activity to show you. Such observa- 
tions can also give you an index of 
woodcock numbers in your favorite 
areas. Dusk flights, without the 
typical courtship displays, are not un- 
common during summer months. 
These twilight flights, coupled with 
trips afield throughout the season can 
help you in determining prospec- 
tive hunting spots, Except during 


droughty periods woodcock habitat 
preferences change little with the 
seasons. As droughty conditions 
worsen, however, cool, moist areas 
become more scarce and woodcock 
become more concentrated. Keep in 
mind the basic habitat requirements 
mentioned earlier. 

2. Regulate your shooting habits 
to coincide with the number of 
woodcock in a particular covert. This 
is difficult, but remember—you may 
be shooting the last few local birds 
from a particular area. Know your 
coverts and don’t begin shooting 
until you are fairly sure you are not 
pursuing the remnant stock. A good 
rule to follow: shoot only those birds 
pointed by your dog until you are 
satisfied there are enough birds in the 
area to warrant more shots. 

Another tip on hunting. The last 
week of October and the first week 
of November are usually the best 
times to find concentrations of wood- 
cock. At this time local birds are 
concentrating for migration, and 
there is better possibility then to dis- 
cover large flight groups from farther 
north. Incidentally, the largest flight 
groups, suspected to be far north 
birds, have been observed in the 
second week of November in recent 
years. 

3. Try a little habitat improve- 
ment work yourself or talk a local 
group of sportsmen into helping you. 
In many cases a minimum of work 
will render great benefits, To guide 
your work remember the basic re- 
quirements already stated. For more 
detailed instructions contact the 
Game Commission. 

In conclusion I would like to sug- 
gest that you keep that dog and gun 
you were going to get rid of—there 
is a future for woodcock and you. 
You too can help—support the pro- 
gram and perpetuate the enjoyment 
offered by this unique game bird. 
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1. What is another name for the 
“white walnut”? 

. What common Pennsylvania nuts 
grow on bushes? Y 

. Which nut tree yields the most 
popular wood for gun stocks? 

. The wood of what group of nut 
trees is commonly used in the 
manufacture of tool handles? 

. What two native nuts are pro- 
tected by sharp spines? 

. What nut is enclosed in a sticky, 
hairy hull? 

. Why is the shellbark so-called? 

. What Pennsylvania nuts are close- 
ly related to the filbert? 
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UYING a can of walnut meats in 
a city supermarket might be con- 
venient, but it can’t hold a candle to 
a good old-fashioned nut gathering 
expedition. On these golden October 
mornings hickories are dropping 
bumper crops along the creek bot- 
tom. Walnuts lie beneath the trees 
like cobblestones. That fencerow 
along Farmer Snyder’s hillside pas- 
ture is a thicket of hazel nut bushes. 
There are even a few chestnut 
sprouts of bearing size scattered 
about the woods, if you'll just get 
out and look for them. 
Some nut trees are found in 
wooded areas while others grow in 
meadows and fencerows, but wher- 
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A Sack of Nuts 


ever you find them be sure to ask 
permission of the landowner before 
helping yourself. Don’t overlook the 
fact that he might be just as fond of 
walnut cake as you are, or that he 
might consider nuts a cash crop. 
Hull your nuts as soon as you get 
them home and spread them out to 
dry. Neglecting to do this will often. 


times lead to their molding or tum. 7 


ing rancid. And be sure they’re kept 


out of reach of squirrels and other © 


small rodents. 

To be certain you don’t miss any 
of the good ones, or lug home a bag 
full of poor ones, here’s the dope on 
what you can expect to find in Penn- 
sylvania: 


Black Walnut—Although these tree: | 


frequently grow in the woods, those 
bearing the largest nuts are usuall} 
found in fertile bottom lands. Look 
for a large tree with dark brown, fur- 
rowed bark. Because it drops its 
leaves earlier than most trees, the 
walnut in October is quite bare and 
the ground beneath it is strewn with 
fallen leaves and blackening nuts. 
The leaves are a foot or two long, 
consisting of an average of fifteen 
leaflets. 


ing a diameter of two inches oF 


more. They are covered with a thick 7 
green husk that turns black after © 


The nuts are round and |7 
sharply furrowed, the largest attain |) 
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dropping from the tree. The kernels 
are large and flavorful kitchen fa- 
vorites. No other imparts the same 
full-bodied flavor to cakes, cookies 
and candy. 

The wood is dark brown, and on 

slow grown trees is hard and close- 
grained. It is unsurpassed by any 
other domestic wood for gun stock 
material, and is one of the most pop- 
ular and valuable of cabinet woods, 
both for veneers and solid construc- 
tion. 
Butternut—The butternut is an in- 
conspicuous tree of the forest, most 
readily identified in October by its 
rather smooth light gray bark and 
bare branches. 

Like the black walnut, it bears 
+ compound leaves of numerous leaf- 
> lets. The nuts are oblong, longitudi- 
nally scored with deep furrows and 
armed with sharp ridges, The thin 
green hull is coated with sticky hairs. 
The nut meats are oily and mild fla- 
vored, and are particularly desirable 
for use in cookies. 

In contrast to the black walnut, 
the butternut or “white walnut” pro- 
duces a light colored wood that is 
quite inferior to the former. It is, 
however, used to some extent in fur- 
niture. 

Beech—Actually, the beech nut is 
rarely sought because of its small size 
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CHESTNUT 


and the infrequency with which it 
bears. Nevertheless, it is an extremely 
tasty little nut and the largest are 
well worth harvesting, if only for an 
occasional nibble. 

Because of its smooth gray bark 
the tree itself is one of the most dis 
tinctive in the forest. In the winter- 
time its persistent pale colored leaves 
make it quite conspicuous among its 
leafless neighbors. 

Beech leaves are borne alternately 
on zig-zag twigs. The leaf buds are 
long, slender, and sharply pointed. 

The nuts are small and triangular 
in cross-section, enclosed in pairs in 
a burr that is covered with soft, 
curved spines. Turkeys, squirrels, 
chipmunks, deer, bears, mice, and 
bluejays are so fond of these tidbits 
that the human nut-gatherer is often 
left holding the bag—literally. 

Beech wood is hard, strong, and 
close-grained. It is difficult to season 
without checking, but once properly 
dried is a good wood for wooden 
ware, flooring, and the like. It is 
much more widely used in ap 
than in our country, although the 
scarcity of better American woods is 
influencing its utilization. 

American Hazelnut—Forming dense 
thickets in overgrown fencerows and 
similar places, this sturdy shrub 
often goes unrecognized and its nuts 
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SLACK WALNUT 


unharvested. The leaves are hairy 
beneath, as are the twigs. The nuts 
are borne in clusters at the ends of 
the twigs, encased in leafslike bracts. 
Spherical, somewhat flattened, and 
hard shelled, extremely large ones 
measure about 5% inch across. The 
kernel is crisp and delicious, as might 
be expected of an American relative 
of the European filbert. 


Beaked Hazelnut—The beaked hazel- 
nut differs from the American hazel- 
nut in having a tube-like bract en- 
veloping the fruit. The nuts are prac- 
tically identical. 


Chestnut—To young Pennsylvanians 
a chestnut tree is a gray crumbling 
skeleton in the woods or perhaps a 
puny sprout growing from an an- 
cient stump. Older folks, though, re- 
member the chestnut as a_ living 
giant of the forests beneath whose 
boughs they reaped many a harvest 
of sweet brown nuts. The terrible 
chestnut blight began shortly after 
the turn of the century and by the 
early 1920's scarcely a mature tree 
was alive in Pennsylvania. Were it 
not for the fact that the stumps con- 
tinued to produce sprouts the Ameri- 
can chestnut would now be a thing 
of the past. Such new shoots fre- 
quently attain bearing size, but all 
eventually succumb to the disease 
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that struck down their progenitors 
The chestnut leaf is long and 
acutely pointed at both ends and the 
Margin is coarsely serrated. From one 
to three shiny brown nuts are en- 
closed in each burr. The latter are 
several inches in diameter and are 
thickly covered with stiff needle-like 7 
spines. The first good frost usually © 
opens the burrs, but in exceptionally 
mild autumns they reluctantly re 
lease their fruit when the time comes 
without Jack Frost’s urging. 
Chestnut wood is soft and open 
grained, It cuts cleanly and at one 
time was popular for interior finish- 
ing. Its good splitting qualities and 


er Pa 


resistance to rotting made it a first } 


rate wood for fence rails and _ posts. 


Every camper knows that it makesa = 


quick, hot, clean fire, although it 
cannot be trusted not to throw outa 
spark or two when a fellow’s back is 
turned. 


Chinquapin—This tree looks like a © 


small edition of the chestnut. In 
Pennsylvania it is shrub-like in pro 
portions. Its leaves resemble the chest- 





nut’s but are little more than half j 


as large. The burrs, too, are small, 
generally housing but one nut. As | 
might be expected, the nuts are 
about half the size of those of its 
larger relative, although in flavor 
they are not inferior. 
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BITTERNUT HICKORY 


Were it not for its limited distri- 
bution—being found only in scattered 
locations in the southern part of the 
state—it could be of considerable im- 
portance at least as a wildlife food, 
for it is highly resistant to the chest- 
nut blight. 


Shagbark’ Hickory—Although _ the 
name correctly belongs to another 
relative, in Pennsylvania this tree is 
commonly called the shellbark. Ei- 
ther name alludes to its hard gray 
bark that splits into long plates that 
partially separate from the trunk, Its 
leaves are compound, usually consist- 
ing of five leaflets. The overall length 
of the leaf is generally less than 12 
or 14 inches. 

The cream-colored nuts are nearly 
round and noticeably flattened. They 
are marked with four raised ridges. 
The spherical hull is about 14 inch 
thick and splits into four sections on 
maturing. 

The wood of the shellbark, like 
that of most other hickories, is ex- 
tough, and _ close 
grained. It is unexcelled for tool han- 
dles and similar articles, and as fuel 
it is tops. It can be burned when 
green and will produce a quantity of 
long-lasting coals, 

Hickory smoke has long been 
famous for imparting an unbeatable 
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FED HICKORY 


flavor to home cured hams and 


bacon. 


Shellbark—While closely resembling 
the shagbark hickory this ———- can 
be identified by several characteris- 
tics. For one thing, its leaves are gen- 
erally longer than 12 inches and 
usually contain seven leaflets. The 
nuts are larger and are more or less 
pointed at each end. Flavorwise they 
are excellent but are more trouble- 
some to crack than the shagbark due 
to their thicker shells. Shellbark trees 
are generally found growing in low 
and oftentimes wet locations, seldom 
in the hillside locations commonly 
frequented by the shagbark hickory. 


Mockernut Hickory—The eager nut 
collector who falls upon this one 
with great expectations is due for a 
disappointment. The thick husk and 
general shape of the nut resembles 
the esteemed shagbark nut, but the 
shell is thick and defies all but the 
most determined efforts to crack it. 
The reward, a sweet but disappoint- 
ingly small kernel, seems hardly 
worth the effort. 

The mockernut’s bark does not be- 
come shaggy like that of the two pre- 
ceding species. Rather on mature 
trees it is roughened by fissures and 
interlacing ridges. Another clue to its 
identity is the fact that the under- 
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sides of the leaflets and the leaf peti- 
oles are densely hairy. 

Bitternut Hickory—The  bitternut 
hickory has leaves of five to nine 
leaflets that are somewhat hairy un- 
derneath. The gray bark remains 
smooth until the tree is quite old, 
when it cracks into shallow fissures 
and ridges. The nut is small, nearly 
spherical, thin-shelled, and_ bitter. 
One sampling will result in the re- 
mainder of the crop being left for 
the squirrels—if they'll eat them! 
Sharp-edged ridges mark the lines of 
separation on the thin, yellowish 
husks. 

Pignut Hickory—This hickory can 
usually be identified by its fruits, the 
hulls of which are pear-shaped and 
lack the prominent ridges of the bit- 
ternut. At maturity they split mid- 
way to the base. 

The nuts themselves are nearly 

globose, the shells thick and seldom 
ridged, and the nut meats are gen- 
erally somewhat bitter. 
Red Hickory—This tree is sometimes 
known as the oval pignut. Its bark is 
inclined to be shaggy, sometimes ap- 
proaching the shagbark in appear- 
ance. The nuts are thin-shelled and 
nearly spherical and contain kernels 
of good flavor. They are encased in a 
thin hull that splits to the base when 
ripe. 


SHELL BARK HICKORY 
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. The hazelnuts 
. The black walnut 
. The hickories 
The chestnut and the chinquapin 


The butternut 


plates of bark on its trunk 


. The hazelnuts 








PENNSYLVANIA HICKORY 
NUT CONTEST 

The Pennsylvania Nut 
Growers Association in coopera- 
tion with the Department of 
Horticulture and Department 
of Agricultural Extension of 
Pennsylvania State University is 
conducting a state-wide Hickory 
Nut Contest this fall, The pur- 
pose is to locate superior qual- 
ity hickory nuts which could 
serve as a source of future seed 
and scion wood. Cash prizes are 
being offered for winning en- 
tries. Judging will be done at 
the University and the prize- 
winners will be displayed at the 
Pennsylvania Farm Show. Con- 
test closes November 15th. Ad- 
ditional information and official 
entry blanks may be obtained 
from: George G. Weber, 748 
South Queen Street, York. 
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a. ee I read the sign! The damn 
thing said Welcome, didn’t it?” 

“You didn’t read the sign,” the 
landowner insisted, ‘‘but you’re going 
to or I’m going to have you arrested 
for stealing.” 

The two men proceeded to walk 
to the dirt road that bordered the 
land. 

The sign did say “WELCOME?” in 
two inch high letters. Beneath this 
unusual head it said, “These 830 
Acres Are For Your Enjoyment. 
Hunting, Fishing and Nature Study 
Permitted. Trapping, Camping and 
Building of Fires by Permission Only. 
Please Help In The Interest Of Wild- 
life Conservation. Owners: B. L. 
Sharp; W. M. Light, Lititz, Pa.” 

The fellow with an evergreen in 
each hand, sheepishly hung his head, 
then headed for his car. 

_ Landowner-sportsmen relationship 
is probably the most important single 
factor in the future of hunting in 
Pennsylvania. 


| WELCOME 


THESE 830 ACRES ARE FOR 
YOUR ENJOYMENT 


{ lt is ABSOLUTELY UNLAWFUL to trespass for the purpose of destroying 

or removal of any trees, wood, soil, shrubs, evergreens, plants, or wildllowers, 
or the dumping of rubbish on these premises. 
Under the penalty of the law, $10.00 to $500.00 fine according to Section 811 j 
of the Act of June 24, 1939, P. L. 872 and Section 954 of the Act of June 
24, 1939, P. L. 872, the Penal Code as amended by the Act epproved May 


Trapping, Camping, Building of Fires by Permission Only 


- Please Help In The Interest of Wildlife Conservation 


WELCOME? It's Up To You! 


By John R. Helter 


There is no doubt that food and 
cover are necessary to better hunting. 
But, stop and think! Of what need 
is food and cover if there isn’t any 
place to hunt? 

Shortly before hunting season I 
drove the country side viewing the 
white posters that seem to grow on 
fence posts and trees everywhere. 
These signs proclaiming private land, 
and refusing admittance to tres- 
passers, become more numerous each 
year. 

I shudder as I visualize myself, 
feebly rocking away, with my grand- 
children gathered around me. “Yep,” 
I'll have to say, “I can remember 
when you could hunt almost any- 
where without paying.” 

They will probably listen with dis- 
belief, as I listened when old-timers 
told me how they could hunt all day, 
in any direction from town, without 
seeing a No Trespass sign. | 


It was while taking one of these 
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FISHING POND is one of the 
visitors. 


“open-land-hunting” journeys, that I 
came upon this story. 

I was in the area just north of the 
City of Lancaster, where Lancaster 
County meets Lebanon County. The 
narrow dirt road followed the Ham- 
mer Creek as it wound through the 
colorful hills. The land on both sides 
of the road displayed white posters 
every hundred feet. As I caught 
glimpses of the stream I wondered 
how many lunker trout lurked in its 
waters. 

The road crossed a smalJl bridge 
and I stopped to get a good look at 
the stream. I glanced at the poster, 
prominently displayed beside the 
only parking space in the area. 

My eyes bugged and my mouth 
fell open! The sign said, “Welcome,” 
etc., and was signed by B. L. Sharp: 
and W. M. Light, Lititz, Pa. 

Bill Light is in the landscape busi- 
ness by vocation and a bird and na- 
ture lover by avocation. Bart Sharp 
owns and operates a Photo Supply 
Shop, for a living but claims nature 
study, a bit of hunting and fishing 
and photography as his hobbies. And, 


ttractions to this unique area, pr 
to the public—at least those members of it who have the decency to respect the land- 
owners’ property. Picnic tables and shelter have also been constructed for the use of 


nibh, 


ivately owned but open 


he can boast many years service as a 
Deputy Game Protector for the Game 
Commission, starting in 1929. 








The two men purchased the land 
in 1951, with the idea of keeping the 
land wild and natural and leaving it 


open to the public to enjoy as they | 


themselves enjoy it. 

The idea of the “Welcome’”’ signs 
was fostered, with the thought that 
surely anyone invited to use their 
land would respect it. Even an offer 
of $500, to lease the hunting and 
fishing rights for a year, was rejected 
in favor of keeping it open to the 
public. 

The two men_ purchased  ever- 
greens, rhododendron and other trees 
and shrubs to replenish the supply 
that grew wild on the tract. 

A power saw was purchased. Then 
with the help of members of the 
Cornwall Sportsmen’s Club and mem- 
bers of the Lititz Sportsmen’s Associa- 





tion, trees were felled and dragged 
into the creek. Stone diverters, V- 
dams, waterfalls and other formations 
were placed in the creek. All this 
was done with the thought of better 
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cover for the fish and better fishing 
for the fisherman. 

An old walk-in milk delivery truck 
was purchased and set on a small 
foundation along the stream. The in- 
side was remodeled into a fishing 
camp, complete with stove, cooking 
utensils and dishes. The door was 
closed but never locked and a sign 
written on its side, invited the pub- 
lic to use it. 

The area is a coon hunters dream. 
Old den trees were protected and the 
coon dog owner need never fear that 
his dog may step into a trap on this 
land. 

The land is bordered on the east 
by Route 501. Here, where the head- 
waters of Furnace Run cut across the 
corner of their property, the men 
constructed a pond and stocked it 
with bass and blue gills. 

Later tables and fireplaces were 
built and parking areas were pro- 
vided. The use of this picnic area 
was free. Boy Scout troops used the 
land to camp and had sites donated 
to them for their permanent use. 
Riding clubs and hikers used the 
land as they followed the famed 


Horse Shoe Trail which crosses the 
830 acres. 

Just how did the sportsman, the 
picnicker, the hiker and the nature- 
lover accept this offer to share, free 
of charge, the efforts of God and 
man to create and preserve an area 
of such proportions? 

Scores of signs plead with visitors 
not to pick wildflowers. To perpet- 
uate themselves, wildflowers must 
bloom to go to seed. They are an- 
nuals, and if picked before the seed 
has fallen cannot reproduce, Many 
species are now gone, some of which 
were re-introduced after being origin- 
ally destroyed by those who must 
pick every wildflower they see. 

Some of the welcome signs have 
been blasted with shotgun fire. Park- 
ing areas are in a constant state of 
litter. The picnic grove was littered 
to the extent that a charge had to be 
made to cover the cost of removing 
the trash. Cans, bottles and other 
types of “junk” are removed from 
the Hammer Creek regularly. 

The evergreens and rhododendron 
bushes have disappeared. Only the 
holes where they grew, give evidence 


LEBANON SCOUT TROOP enjoys use of the land for a campsite and even had areas 
donated to them for their permanent use. Riding clubs and hikers also use the Horse Shoe 
Trail which crosses the area. 
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that some happy fellow “found” 
them and replanted them where they 
could better be appreciated . . . by 
himself. 

The milk-truck-fishing-camp was 
destroyed by gun fire. All the win- 
dows were shot out and the inside 
looted. 

The dumping of trash, in hollows 
along the road, proved to be the 
most disgusting ot the many abuses 
piled upon these two men. Time 
after time boxes and bags of tin cans 
and other trash had to be cleaned 
up. The No Dumping signs had to 
be replaced every few weeks. 

“We were after this one fellow for 
over a year.” Bart said. “We were 
sure it was the same party each time. 
The lables on the cans were always 
the same brands and milk cartons 
showed the party was from the Leba- 
non area. The only other clue we 
had was a handful of papers with the 
first name of a youngster named 
Jimmy. It was the next year, when 
Jimmy learned to write his last 
name, that we traced the name and 
found Jimmy’s Daddy.” 


To date the landowners have suc. 4 
cessfully prosecuted half a dozen of 


ll 
* 


more dumping violators, : 

“It’s now at the point where wel 
would have to spend half of our time f 
cleaning up litter or patroling the} 
land,” said Bart, “and we're getting | 
tired of it.” 

“We realize there are just a few / 
people, of the many who use the 
land, who abuse the privileges we al. | 
low,” said Bill Light. “Even these} 
people could be stopped if we got |) 
any help.” 

“Time after time we have asked f 
sportsmen to help us by just report | 
ing the violations they see. They | 
won't seem to cooperate.” Bart said. 7 

“But then it’s the same way with 7 
Game Protector work. Until every }) 
true sportsman reports every viola [7 
tion he sees, public hunting and fish- 
ing lands will decrease each year,” he |7 
concluded. 

There’s the land owner’s side of 
the story! 4 

It’s not the other fellow’s problem, 7 
it’s yours. : 





ABUSE OF A PRIVILEGE is typified by piles of rubbish and litter which were found 
along the road. Just a few of the many that use the land abuse the privilege but the 
owners would have to spend half their time cleaning up the litter and patroling to prevent |9 


such poor outdoor manners. 
: ae ange 
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HIS is not exactly a cook’s tour 

of Pennsylvania, because a num- 
ber of things that will be mentioned 
involve no cooking. Neither is it an- 
other discussion of edible wild 
plants, which have been treated cap- 
ably in this publication by several 
writers, but some such plants will 
be brought up. Actually, it is a kind 
of eaters’ tour of Pennsylvania, past 
and present, with some emphasis on 
the past to show the present what 
it was like. 

No graybeard myself, my own 
memory spans only part of the years 
in this century, but I can stretch 
that memory back into the past cen- 
tury by recalling things that I 
learned from my grandfather. He 
has been mentioned here before, and 
will be again, because I realize now 
what I didn’t know until after his 
death in the mid-Twenties—that he 
gave me a flying and practical start 
in outdoor living. I was his most 
constant companion afield in my 
early youth, and he was a born, but 
untutored, naturalist as well as a 
hunter and angler. 

His name was Emanuel Emig, and 
he was nicknamed Manny as were 
most Emanuels of his day. He spent 





his early life in and around Spring 
Grove, farming, digging iron ore, 
fishing and hunting. Later, I was to 
fish the paper mill dam at Spring 
Grove with him, and go along when 
he fished and hunted at Hanover 
Junction where one of his brothers, 
Jake, lived. This was long before I 
was big enough or old enough to 
carry a gun, which age wasn't 
reached until he bought a rundown 
farm in the Conewago Hills and 
moved out from York where we had 
been living with him, my father be- 
ing an invalid at the time. We had 
a carefree, hillbilly sort of existence 
on this farm since so little of the 
land was under productive cultiva- 
tion that we had plenty of time for 
hunting, fishing, and plain tramp- 
ing around the hills. It was so primi- 
tive a farm that I actually learned 
to use a cradle to cut the wheat 
and helped flail it out on the barn 
floor, something that few persons of 
my generation have done. 

My life there was a continuation 
and expansion of earlier lessons in 
outdoor living. I knew more then, 
because it was daily routine, than I 
do now about local trees and wood 
and the uses to which they were put, 
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just for example. I have forgotten 
much, but enough stuck to make 
the outdoors more enjoyable for me 
today. And I listened when the older 
men and my grandfather talked 
about hunting dogs (rabbit, raccoon 
and fox hounds then because the 
only game birds we knew were a few 
coveys of quail), about hunting, fish- 
ing, and boasted of their own shoot- 
ing prowess. 

The only time I didn’t listen was 
when they talked entirely in Penn- 
sylvania-German because I could 
understand only a few words. I re- 
call doing the same thing when much 
younger at Stambaugh’s Cafe which 
used to be on the Square in York. 
This was shortly before Prohibition 
and I was about seven or eight years 
old. When there was no fishing or 
hunting trip over the weekend, my 
grandfather followed a set Saturday 
routine. He would dress up, take a 
big basket and we would walk down- 
town to do the weekend grocery 
shopping in the markets. Then we 
would take the groceries home, and 
start out again on our own. This 
invariably meant a trip to Stam- 
baugh’s where my grandfather and 
his hunting-fishing cronies would 
talk over their beers, then we would 
go to the early vaudeville show at 
the Opera House, and so home. 


I listened and learned until they 
switched into Pennsylvania “Dutch” 
‘whereupon I would visit the free 
lunch counter and eat the cold cuts, 
cheese and fried oysters stacked up 
there, and study every minute and 
gory detail of the painting “Custer’s 
Last Stand.” This is no defense of 
the oldtime saloon, but I do not 
remember ever seeing any rawdyism, 
or hearing bad language or violent 
arguments, other than friendly and 
sometimes noisy debates about the 
respective merits of various kinds 
of dogs and guns. An odd sort of 
upbringing for a boy, perhaps, but 
I learned a lot about the “old days” 
as these men knew them. The only 
scars it left upon my soul were put 


— 


IN MEMORIAM 


William E. (Bill) Wolf, free-lance 
magazine writer and former news- 
paper columnist, died July 26th in 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wolf, who was 49, was 
a frequent contributor to the PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME NEWS, as well 
as the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, SPORTS AFIELD and 
FARM JOURNAL magazines. He 
had been a columnist on the Phila- 
delphia Record for fifteen years until 
it ceased publication. 


Mr. Wolf, who was born in York, 
Pa., began his newspaper career 
with the Gazette and Daily in York 
in 1925, first as a reporter and then 
as telegraph editor. He was consid- 
ered somewhat of an expert on 
Canada and on cooking and had 
authored a book “Reveries of an 
Outdoor Man.” 


Surviving are his wife, Margaret 
McFadden Wolf; four daughters 
Mrs. William O. Ricker, College- 
ville; Mrs. A. Philip Johnson, Tokyo, 
Japan; Margaret and Sarah Ann of 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Private funeral services were held 
on July 28 with burial in Mount 
Rose Cemetery, York, Pa. 
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there by too much sarsaparilla and 
root beer and free lunch. 


Sundays during such seasons when 
there was little doing in the hunting 
and fishing line were spent in long 
hikes through the country, gather- 
ing some of the earth’s wild prod- 
ucts, or just looking around. 


From all this came some knowl- 
edge, too, of foods, some of which 
are almost forgotten today, or which 
never were part of the standard 
American diet, even in early times. 
Let us start with one of the latter 
in taking up the different foodstuffs 
separately. 


TRUFFLES—My memory falters 
a bit here because everything hap- 
pened a long time ago when I cer- 
tainly wasn’t interested in truffles 
for cooking, and, indeed, hadn’t 
even heard of them by name. Truf- 
fles, of course, are the Teenie 
fungi that grow underground and 
are used in cooking by expert chefs 
and amateurs. Those used in this 
country are imported from France 
(they also are found in Great Brit- 
ain and Italy), and are extremely 
expensive in the United States, 
whether canned or flown across the 
ocean as fresh truffles. There are 
several different kinds. The _ best, 
from France, costs about one dollar 
per ounce in a tiny can. 

They are found beneath the sur- 
face of the soil, usually by pigs 
or dogs trained to locate them. 
Squirrels also hunt them, but I 
wouldn't care to train a squirrel to 
do anything. The pig and dog truffle 
hunters like the taste of them, but 
are usually rewarded with a small 
piece of cheese when they make a 
find because the truffles are so much 
more precious. They resemble small 
black or dark brown potatoes, and in 
Germany they called them Tartoffel, 
which is somewhat similar to the 
German for potato, Kartoffel (grum- 
bier in Pennsylvania ‘“Dutch.”) 

In recent years there have been 
reports of good-tasting truffles (there 





are several kinds in Europe and they 
vary in flavor) being found here in 
eastern United States. These reports 
usually are vague and unconfirmed 
because such a find would be like 
locating a small gold mine, and the 
man making it would be secretive, 
but I do know some truffle hounds 
have been imported from Italy. 

I am certain of this much, though. 
I recall my grandfather grubbing in 
the ground to find a small, dark, 
tuber-like thing which he said had 
a good taste and added flavor to 
cooking. I do not remember him 
ever giving it a name. We invariably 
dug in oak groves, to the best of my 
memory, which agrees with where 
they are found in Great Britain and 
Europe, in oak, birch and_ beech 
groves. He used whatever it was he 
found in a manner chefs probably 
would consider barbarous, sliced in 
soups, stews and other farm dishes— 
exactly, I imagine, as the European 
country people used truffles long be- 
fore they became fancy food. Curious 
thing, but most of the truly great 
foods and dishes of the world are 
only some chef's modification of 
country farm cooking. 

It would be interesting and prof- 
itable to locate an American variety 
of truffles in Pennsylvania, and | 
believe it could be done—but it 
would require a lot more studying 
of the subject than I am able to 
pass on from my own meager knowl- 
edge of it, and a lot of plain, hard 
work, 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This is an un- 
finished article, found in Bill Wolf's 
desk following his untimely death. 
Written especially for GAME 
NEWS, the manuscript was among 
the last of Bill’s articles. A hand- 
written outline for the article found 
with the typed pages indicated he 
was going to include much more in- 
formation on edible plants found in 
Pennsylvania outdoors along with 
more of his early day experiences 
roaming the hills of York County. 
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I nodded. By that time the bird 
had gone anyway. Someone else, far- 
ther down the marsh, shot it down 
and was promptly arrested by the 
Game Protector. 

For the sportsman, when not to 
shoot may be more _— (finan- 
cially, anyway) then when and where 
and how to bring the quarry down. 
Not to mention that a revocation 
may put him right back to television 
watching. 

Every State tells the hunter when 
he may hunt, what he may hunt, and 
how much game he may kill. In some 
States the seasons and bag limits are 
closely controlled by law. In Pennsyl- 
vania, a more flexible policy places 
that discretion in the hands of the 
Game Commission. 

The only limitation is that a stan- 
dard schedule of seasons and bag 
limits is provided in the Game Law 
in the event that the Commission 
fails to act. Since it has not yet failed 
to act, this stand-by schedule has 
never been used but remains as a 
safeguard should the Commission, for 
any reason, fail to agree upon and 


Don't Shoot the Sawbuck Bird 


By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General 


FOUR OF A SERIES 


NE chilly and gloomy day I 

was being introduced to the de- 
lights of duck hunting. With ducks 
few and far between after the first 
early-morning flurry, my trigger finger 
itched at the sight of a big wing-flap- 
ping bird that leisurely soared up 
and down past our blind. It was just 
about my speed. 

“Don't shoot,” my duck-veteran 
partner warned. “That’s a sawbuck 
bird.” 

I looked confused. 

“Protected. Ten dollars fine.” 


promulgate the necessary regulations. 

The Legislature’s grant of author- 
ity to the Commission in Section 501 
is so sweeping that it is worth repeti- 
tion in full. 

“After investigation or informa- 
tion otherwise obtained by the 
commission, as to the annual game 
supply, the commission may, by 
appropriate rules and _ regulations, 
a summary of which shall be pub- 
lished as hereinafter specified, fix 
seasons, shooting hours, and daily, 
season and possession limits, or re- 
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move protection and declare an 
open season, or increase, reduce, or 
close seasons, or increase or reduce 
bag limits, for all species of game 
birds and game animals through- 
out the Commonwealth, or in any 
part thereof, or limit the number 
of hunters in any designated area 
and prescribe the methods of hunt- 
ing therein, when in its opinion, 
such action is necessary to assure 
the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of such species, or when an 
unbalanced sex ratio exists which 
in its opinion should be corrected, 
or when, in the opinion of the 
commission, such additional open 
season will not jeopardize the fu- 
ture supply of game.” 

It should be noted that prohibi- 
tions against the killing of game are 
subject to the exception that they do 
not apply if the killing is done in 
defense of person or property. The 
Commission's discretionary right to 
set seasons and bag limits was up- 
held as Constitutional, and not an 


ONE SAWBUCK BIRD is the great blue 
heron, protected by both State and Federal 
laws. For the sportsman, there is no excuse 
for killing such a large and conspicuous 
creature. 
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unlawful delegation of legislative 
power, in Commonwealth v. Stoner, 
28 D. & C. 489 (1937). In that case 
the Court also ruled that the Com. 
mission was not required to specify 
its reasons. 


Antlerless deer seasons are subject 
to special legislative provisions, rep- 
resenting an outgrowth of extensive 
controversy. The Commission has 
power to declare such seasons at its 
discretion. A special license is re. 
quired, which must be obtained from 
the county treasurer in the county 
where the sportsman wishes to hunt. 
There are no State-wide doe licenses. 
The Commission determines how 
many licenses may be issued in each 
county, depending upon the number 
of antlerless deer it wishes killed, to 
bring the herd into balance, Penn- 
sylvania residents are given first 


choice in getting the licenses, non- | 


residents getting theirs only during 
the last 30 days before the antlerless 
deer season opens, Farmers are per- 


mitted to shoot antlerless deer with- [7 


out license under the same condi- 
tions prevailing with respect to other 
game, namely, on their own property 


or on that immediately adjacent if |— 


they have the owner’s permission. It 


is worthy of note that “farmer” in | 


the law means one who actually lives 
upon and cultivates the land. 





The law also provides that when- | 


ever there is a regular deer season, 


there shall also be a special season | 


during which deer may be taken only | 
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with bow and arrow. A special two F 
dollar license is required, in addition 


to the regular hunting license. 


Migratory game birds are required | 


to be taken in accordance with the 
Federal Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
regulations, which are made a patt 
of the Game Law, and such other 
regulations as the Game Commission 
may prescribe. 

Trapping of game birds, with Com- 


mission approval, is permitted for |j 
the purpose of keeping them over 


the winter or of separating coveys to 
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PENNSYLVANIA ELK are given full protection by law and there has been no open 
season on them in the Keystone State since 1932. For illegal killing or possession, the 
penalty is $200 and at the court’s discretion, six months in jail. 


improve propagation, but not for any 
other purpose. 

Actions of the Game Commission 
relative to seasons and bag limits are 
required to be advertised for at least 
two weeks in two newspapers in any 
affected county. 

Upon conviction for violation of 
the parts of the Game Law we have 
been discussing, penalties are both 
severe and mandatory under the law. 
For illegal killing or possession the 
penalty is, with respect to elk, $200 
and at the court’s discretion, six 
months in jail; deer $100, bear $200; 
wild turkey, ruffed grouse, ringneck 
pheasant, quail, partridge or wood- 
cock, $25; raccoon, $25; other bird or 
animal, $10. Keep in mind that this 
is for each animal or bird. You will 
note that the “sawbuck bird’’ is the 
cheapest bargain in illegal birds that 
the Game Commission has, and that 
even possession of a small chunk of 


illegal deer can cost $100. For un- 
specified violations, or for violating 
Commission regulations, the fine is 
$25. For second offenses the schedule 
of fines is the same, except that the 
court in its discretion may add to the 
sentence one day in jail for every 
dollar of fine. 

The general powers of the Com- 
mission in Section 501 were held 
broad enough to authorize a doe sea- 
son in the case of Lehman v. Game 
Commission, 34 D. & C. 662, 1939. 
The Court held that ownership and 
control of game resided in the Com- 
monwealth in its sovereign capacity, 
and that legislation to conserve it 
may include a broader delegation of 
power to administrative agencies 
than legislation involving private 
rights. ‘““The wisdom of the regula- 
tions may not be attacked and re- 
viewed . . .”” said the Court, “‘with- 
out showing some material disregard 
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of the limitations or some abuse of 
discretion, arbitrary or capricious,” 
because the Commission’s orders were 
“no more open to trial than the legis- 
lation authorizing them.” 

An amusing case dealing with il- 
legal killing of game involved the 
“mercy killing” of an elk which had 
been hit by a train (Commonwealth 
v. Learn, 2 D. & C. 397, 1922). The 
Court found that it was not unlawful 
to put the animal out of its misery. 
As to the two elk teeth found in the 
killer’s possession, the tongue-in- 
cheek court suggested that if the 
Commonwealth owned them in its 
sovereign right it could recover them 
or their value in a civil suit. 

While that particular appeal suc- 
ceeded, attempts to “beat the rap” 
on technical grounds have not been 
too uniformly successful. Probably 
the one that got farthest was the 
early case of Commonwealth v. Clin- 
ton, 38 Pa. Super. 573 (1909), where 
a defendant went all the way to the 


Superior Court with an argument 
that he should not be convicted of 
illegally killing a deer in Pennsylva- 
nia because the information didn’t 


specify the county where it was 
killed. The Court pointed out that 
the information was headed, “Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, County 
of Chester,” and charged illegal pos- 
session in Chester County of parts of 
deer. That, the Court said, was 
quite sufficient. Judicial notice could 
be taken of the fact that Chester 
County is part of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

The great store that hunters put 
by their right to hunt in Pennsylva- 
nia is illustrated in revocation cases. 
Caught in the field, few hunters put 
much of an argument and most settle 
at once on field receipts. But later, 
when the case comes before the full 
Commission and a suspension is or- 
dered, the lawyers’ telephones start 


to ring. Even hunters who have ad. 
mitted their guilt and paid fines on 
field receipts have a change of heart 
when the revocation notice arrived 
in the mail. Few seem to realize that 
a violation of the game laws can 
carry with it a double-barreled pen. 
alty, one the actual fine for the of. 
fense, the other a revocation for a 
period of time which depends upon 
the nature of the violation. 

One of the most interesting mod. 
ern cases dealing with illegal killing 
of game arose in Clearfield County, 
Commonwealth v. Hayes, 3 D. & C. 
473, 1923. It was established that A 
and B shot at a deer, that C as arbi- 
trator awarded it to B, A thereupon 
shot another, and the question arose 
whether he had shot two deer when 
the limit was one. Said the Court: 

“. .. a hunter who takes part in 

the shooting of a deer under such [7 
a state of facts that he claims the 
deer, which is awarded by some [7 
person agreed upon to another, § 
whereupon he proceeds to kill an- [7 
other deer, is acting at his Peril, as [7 
he is not protected by the award of ¥ 
the first deer to another, nor is f 
there any existing custom recog: § 
nized by the law that the person 
in possession of the deer at the 
time of its death is the one who 
killed it. In every case the ques 7 
tion is one of fact, to be decided & 
on the facts in the individual case, 
and it is to be incidentally noted 
that the policy of the law on the 
subject is to restrict killings. Pre: 
cisely what might be the result and 
how many persons would be held 
to have killed a deer where the 
animal ran in front of some bullet 
in a general fusilade remains yet to 
be determined .. .” 

The moral is, to be sure, take your 
lawyer with you when you go hunt 
ing. Poor devil, he needs the recrea 
tion too. 
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NDIANS never had it as good, as 
far as deer hunting is concerned, 
as Pennsylvania sportsmen of the last 
several decades. Contrary to popular 
belief, Pennsylvania’s forests prior to 
colonizaton did not support the num- 
bers of deer known to recent hunters. 
As the settlers hewed their farms out 
of the vast woodland and cut timber 
for their use, conditions were locally 
improved for deer. But there was no 
control of deer killing and no legal 
protection for them, and during the 
succeeding years deer were nearly 
wiped out. , 

Then things began to happen 
which resulted in a tremendous in- 
crease in deer numbers. Protection 
was given deer in the form of hunt- 
ing regulations. The vast forested 
areas of the State had recently been 
timbered-off in massive lumbering 
operations, the like of which will not 
be seen again in Pennsylvania. Rapid 
growth of shrubs and seedlings fol- 
lowing lumbering provided. an 
abundance of nutritious food for 
deer. A relatively few deer, less than 
1200, (which certainly did not play 
an important role in the build-up of 
the herd) were stocked. About half 
of these deer came from private deer 
parks in Pennsylvania while the re- 
mainder came from other States. 

Large deer, nice racks and lots of 
fawns were produced under these 
ideal food conditions. This factor, 
coupled with protection, was respon- 
sible for sky-rocketing deer num- 
bers. Of course the food producing 
plants could not keep pace with the 
increasing herd and in less than 25 
years the tables had been completely 
turned. While just after the turn of 
the Century the problem was too 








few deer, by 1925 there were too 
many in some areas. 


Extensive simultaneous lumbering 
operations which earlier had resulted 
in an abundance of nutritious food 
for a period immediately following 
cutting, now also reversed the former 
benefits. Because the bulk of the 
forests had been cut in a few years 
the result was an even-aged stand of 
forest trees. Once these areas outgrew 
the shrub-sprout stage, they offered 
little food to deer compared to the 
period of plenty just past. This situa- 
tion was further complicated by the 
large numbers of deer which over- 
utilized the remaining browse pro 
ducing plants and eliminated many 
of them from the scene. 


Such conditions over wide areas of 
forested land and trees of insufficient 
size for harvest, made it difficult to 
provide browse economically, effec- 
tively or efficiently. Cuttings expressly 
for browse were made, areas of 
smaller trees were “run down” with 
bulldozers, and forest cuttings for 
timber products were accomplished. 
These were only minor operations as 
compared to the almost simultaneous 
State-wide lumbering of the earlier 
years. Sprouts and new growth were 
consumed on these comparatively 
small areas, and their productivity 
destroyed. Reproduction of forest 
trees, except beech, has been cur- 
tailed by deer in some areas of the 
State. Under the present pattern of 
forest ownership and management, it 
is practically impossible to cut a 
large enough area at one time to 
eliminate excessive damage by deer 
to forest reproduction. Since deer are 
dependent upon forests for survival, 
it behooves us to manage deer num- 
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bers so that the forests’ production of 
deer food can be maintained along 
with a reasonable deer herd. 

Early attempts by the Game Com- 
mission to control deer numbers 
through harvests of antlerless deer 
met with strong opposition. There is 
little doubt that had more deer been 
harvested in earlier years, our forests 
would be more productive of deer 
food today, and also would provide 
better living conditions for small 
game species such as snowshoe hares, 
cottontails and grouse. These are now 
largely absent from many of the 
forested areas due to the impact of 
deer on low ground cover so vital to 
these species. We could have main- 
tained a large deer herd in better 
condition—heavier animals with bet- 
ter racks and an increased rate of 
reproduction if closely regulated 
harvests of antlerless deer had been 
accepted by sportsmen. Persistent and 


devoted Commissioners, recognizing 
their responsibilities to wisely man- 
age the wildlife resources, continued 
to seek a workable method of regu- 
lated antlerless harvests. But it was 
not until 1951 that the allocation of 
antlerless licenses on a County basis 
became a reality. 

The antlerless deer license alloca- 
tion on a County basis is a manage- 
ment tool of utmost importance. 
Antlerless deer harvests were too high 
in some counties and there were 
under-harvests in other counties prior 
to the provision of this tool. It is 
imperative that all Pennsylvania 
sportsmen recognize this system as an 
important and invaluable tool in deer 
management. Through its use, hunt- 


ing pressure can be regulated and 
directed to obtain desired harvests of 
deer and to insure continued good 
deer hunting. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED'TO OUR DEER? 


As a result of carrying more deer 
than the range could adequately sup- 
port over a period of years, our deer 
as well as the range have deterio- 
rated. There has been a reduction in 
body size and antler growth in the 
overbrowsed areas. Take a look at 
some of the photos of deer killed in 
earlier years and compare them with 
recent kills in food problem areas. 
Or compare the size of deer from 
regions of contrasting food condi- 
tions. We have weighed fawns which 
tipped the scales at 80 to 93 pounds 
(hog-dressed) in good food areas, but 
in “eaten out” areas a fawn seldom 
reached 60 pounds. Similar contrast- 


ing weights were common to adult 
deer found in poor as contrasted to 
better food areas. There is some evi- 
dence that even though food may be 
plentiful, when large numbers of 
deer are allowed to build up, there 
is a reduction in body size. Appar- 
ently this occurs as a result of stress 
between the members of the high 
population. 

Many hunters have remarked about 
the poor quality of antler develop- 
ment in recent years. The quality of 
antler growth—size and _ points—is 
directly related to quality and quan- 
tity of food. Indirectly there is an 
association between age and antler 
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growth. The first antlers—other than 
the “buttons” of fawns—are produced 
by 11% year old deer, and size usually 
increases with the age of the deer. 
A deer reaches prime age at about 
four years. There may be some de- 
cline in antler growth after a deer 
reaches 8 years or more but this is no 
real problem in Pennsylvania as few 
male deer live to that age. 

Yearling deer on good range 
should produce their first antlers 
with 8 or more points, On mediocre 
range, unbranched antlers or spikes 
are common on yearlings and we 
have checked bucks as old as 514 
years which had only spikes. The sad 
plight of deer in some parts of 
Pennsylvania during recent years was 
further demonstrated when examina- 
tions revealed 114 year old “button 
bucks.” These deer had failed to 


grow antlers above the hair line as 
yearlings—not fawns!, 

Some deer have starved to death 
in Pennsylvania. During the peak 
populations of earlier years this win- 


ter mortality was sometimes heavy. 
Many of these deer would not have 
died had additional harvests been ac- 
ceptable. In recent years deaths from 
starvation were not as high because 
we have enjoyed exceptional winter 
breaks in the weather until last win- 
ter. An unusually severe winter in 
the last decade would have resulted 
in a heavy winter kill—luckily this 
was not experienced. 

Perhaps more important than the 
actual winter kill of deer due to mal- 


nutrition has been the less dramatic, | 
subtle, year-round starvation of deer, 
Actually many of our deer have been 
on “starvation” rations from pre. 
natal stages and birth. Food has been | 
scarce during summer as well as win. | 
ter in much of the big woods coun. [7 
try. Good mast crops of acorns, etc. | 
in some years have provided brief / 
periods of plenty but at best this is | 
only temporary improvement. Unfor. | 
tunately, hunters are misled by these | 
temporary periods of plenty. The ob- 
servation of acorns or other mast and 
the fact that deer may have con- 
siderable fat accumulated during the 
hunting season prompts many hunt. 
ers to believe that no food problem 
exists. These sportsmen must realize 
that this food is available for a 
limited part of the year and that 
food is extremely scarce at other 
seasons. 

In some of the big-woods counties, | 
deer feeding habits have changed—by | 
necessity of course. The lack of nat- 
ural browse and other food has | 
caused the deer to take-up “rooting.” 
As “rooters,” the deer paw and dig | 
out underground stems, roots and 
other plant material in order to sur- 
vive. Even this food source is elimi- 
nated, however, when the ground is 
frozen or when covered with deep 
snow. 


As natural food supplies dwindled 
in woodland areas, 
farms more for feeding. Crop damage | 
complaints were, and continue to be 
common. Many farmers have legiti- | 
mate complaints as herds of 40 or 
more deer ravaged their crop fields. | 
The pattern of farming has been | 
changed in some areas in order that | 
the farmers could live with deer. ; 


Contrary to the beliefs of some, | 
there have been no mass or extended | 
movements by deer into agricultural | 
counties. Local movements from 
wooded areas to agricultural lands 
are common but the real reason deer 
have increased rapidly in farming 
areas outside the big woods counties 
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is the abundance of nutritious food 
and the resulting high productivity 
of the herd. In the better food areas 
adult does produce more fawns and 
about one-third of the female fawns 
bear young when they are just a year 
old. On the poor range, fawns seldom 
produce young. 

Increased numbers of deer in the 
agricultural and more urban counties 
have become a serious menace to 
highway traffic. The number of deer 


killed by vehicles has also continued 
high in some of the big-woods coun- 
ties. This was due in part to the poor 
food conditions in the woods and the 
deer feeding in fields close to high- 
ways. During 1957 there were 9,262 
deer known to have been killed by 
vehicles. During the first six months 
of 1958 this figure reached 3,280, and 
has averaged 634 per month during 
March through June. 


WHAT. ARE WE DOING FOR DEER? 


From the time that the first deer 
food problem confronted the Com- 
mission, steps have been taken to 
provide additional forage. Many for- 
ested acres have been treated in some 
manner or other to provide browse. 
Some of these operations have been 
specific browse cutting jobs, others 
have been timber harvests or thin- 
nings, release cuttings, forest road 
daylighting jobs and allied ventures. 
In addition to these operations to 
provide browse, many acres of forest 
lands were cleared and planted to 
grasses and legumes for deer forage. 
Old field areas were also devoted to 
these plots and long stretches of 
rights-of-way and woodland roads 
were also seeded. 

During the 1956-57 fiscal year, 
timber harvests for sawlogs were in 
progress on nearly 4,500 acres of 
State Game Lands, and in the fol- 
lowing year on 3,150 acres. Other 
cuttings yielding lesser products 
(pulp, posts, etc.), benefited wildlife 
on about 37,000 acres during these 
years. Forest cuttings for the specific 
purpose of benefits to game em- 
braced more than 1,250 acres in the 


earlier year and about 1,000 acres 
last year. Due to the nature of the 
Commission’s holdings and the pres- 
ent stage and character of tree growth 
on these areas, massive cutting opera- 
tions are not practical or possible. 
Unfortunately, due to the limited 
size of today’s timber operations both 
on State and private lands, the new 
growth has not been able to stand 
the deer pressure. Hence to help the 


deer to any substantial degree, some 


reduction in pressure on the browse 
is necessary. Since the money derived 
from the sale of antlerless deer 
licenses was earmarked by law, .. . 
“to be used solely for cutting or 
otherwise removing overshadowing 
tree growth, to re underbrush 
sprouts and saplings for deer food 
and cover on game land,” . . . every 
effort should be made to see that 
these cutover areas are not immedi- 
ately over-utilized and their future 
value destroyed. A continuous supply 
of browse is required to maintain the 
deer herd and we cannot sacrifice the 
herd’s future for temporary allevia- 


tion of food shortages. 
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From the remarks in the previous 
section it should be obvious that 
things will have to get worse before 
they can get better. Confusing? 
Things will get worse as far as some 
deer hunters are concerned because 
in order to grow deer food to sup- 
port deer, lower numbers of deer will 
have to be carried in many areas. 
Recovery of these areas will hinge on 
this and their future ability to carry 
deer will depend on it. Recovery will 
not be as rapid as some would like 
because in some cases the sources of 
new growth for food have been elim- 
inated and/or there is undesirable 
(non-deer food) growth present which 
will severely compete with the more 
desirable species. There is no one, 
rapid solution to this problem. A 
long range plan embracing all of the 
factors must be considered. 


Hunter success will decline, not 
only because of less deer in some 
areas but also because the number of 
hunters is increasing. Every effort 
will be made to maintain the size of 
herd which will permit reasonable 
annual harvests and hunter success. 


Some people think that when deer 
become as plentiful as they have been 
recently in Pennsylvania, the sport is 
cheapened. It is common knowledge 
that no great amount of skill, or 
knowledge of deer was required to 
bag one in late years. In the wake of 
abundant deer, road hunters, meat 
hogs, and poachers flourish. When 
deer are harder to come by, this type 
of hunter is not so prone to be active 
and deer hunting again becomes 
sport. The real hunter who knows 


will expend some effort and get more 
than a couple hundred yards from 
the road, will usually get his deer. 

Sometimes he, too, may not be suc. 
cessful, but he should enjoy the hunt! 

If the forests are allowed to re. 
cover and deer again have more to 
eat, body size and antler develop- 
ment will improve. Under these con. 
ditions it would be possible to har- 


WHERE DO/WE Go FROM/HERE? | 


something about his quarry and who : 


ts 
a 





vest more deer from a smaller breed. 


ing population. Thus we would har- 
vest the annual crop from a more 


productive herd. To achieve this goal | 


calls for a better understanding of | 


the many problems associated with 
deer management, the most impor- 
tant of which is food. 


How Much Do Deer Weigh? 
Average hog-dressed weights for 


deer examined during the 1957 sea- 
sons were: 


Age 
Fawn 


l% 
I 


34. 


Male Female _ 
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WHAT IS A MICHIGAN BUCK? 


A male deer that lives in that 
State! Michigan deer are no different 
from Pennsylvania deer. Only a few 
deer of the 1200 deer released were 
bought in Michigan. Any well fed 
deer which grows large antlers is 


é 
% 


usually called a Michigan buck by 
older hunters. There is really no 
such deer as a Michigan buck, as 
any well fed buck will grow large, 
massive antlers. 


ONT, WE HAVE AN ANY DEER 


We have so many hunters and 
much of our forest is now so open 
that the deer wouldn’t stand a 
chance. It would really not be deer 
hunting but a brief period of slaugh- 
ter. We could kill as many deer as 
we could afford to harvest in a day 
or less. Under these conditions the 
deer herd would not provide the 
recreation or satisfaction to the most 
people. It would not be wise use of 


8 RM a 
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a valuable resource. Too many deer 
would be killed in some areas and 
not enough in other places. Remem- 
ber, too, that many Pennsylvania 
deer hunters plan several days or a 
week’s vacation to enjoy their sport. 
A one or two day season would de- 
prive not only them but many busi- 
nessmen, grocers, owners of hunting 
lodges, etc., of the real benefits of our 
traditional deer season. 


WHY DO WE SHOOT SPIKE BUCKS? 


In the years prior to the time 
when spike bucks first became legal 
game in Pennsylvania many of these 
deer were killed illegally. In some 
States where spikes are not legal, as 
many illegal deer are killed as legal 
deer taken. This is a waste of a valu- 
able resource. Spike bucks should not 
be given any advantage over bucks 
with branched antlers. Actually the 
branched antlered bucks are more 
desirable as breeders. Deer with 
spikes are uncommon in the better 


food areas, hence we might consider 
a > some as an inferior type animal, 
and we are doing deer and nature a 
favor in harvesting them. The ratios 
of spikes in the reported kill for the 
last 5 years were: 

% of Total 
Reported Kill 
Coe te 


eg 


Year 
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Spike Bucks — Average Percent of Legal 
Antlered Kill — 1953-1957 


Ne Yor 


WHY AREN'T MORE TROPHY DEER 
KILLED? 


Because we have so many hunters 
that few male deer reach the age for 
growing real trophy antlers. But per- 
haps a more important reason is that 
deer over most of our real deer range 
do not get enough to eat to grow 


How Many Deer Are There 


In Pennsylvania? 


By the time the 1958 hunting sea- 
son arrives there will be nearly 
500,000 deer in Pennsylvania. Con- 
servative figuring would indicate that 
the composition of the estimated 
herd would be: 





Female Fawns 





Adult Females 





Buck Fawns 





Adult Bucks 





trophy antlers. It should also be re- § 
membered that we can grow 3 bucks 
to 114 years of age on the same feed 
required to grow one 414 year old 7 
trophy buck. With the number of 
hunters we have in Pennsylvania this 


is an important consideration. You [7 


just can’t have lots of hunters, and | 
a lot of trophy bucks. In the 1957 7 


season only 3% of the antlered deer 


checked were 414 years or older, 7 
other ages were represented as fol- © 
lows: 


Age 


% of Antlered Kill 





I 





21 
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HOW IS THE AGE OF A DEER 
DETERMINED? 


By the replacement and wear of 
their teeth. A deer does not get its 
full set of permanent teeth until it is 
about 114 years old. Up to this age 
the milk or baby teeth and the re- 
placement of these by permanent 
teeth are used to determine age. 
Older deer are aged according to the 


wear on the permanent teeth. While 
many hunters are interested in the 


age of the deer killed, this technique 
and information is a valuable tool in 
management. Age composition of the 
herd, life span, annual replenish- 
ment, etc., can be determined. 


What Is the Usual Reason Advanced By Some Hunters for 
Fewer Deer and Poorer Quality Deer—and What is the 
Real Cause? 


How Does 


Pennsylvania’s 
Deer Problem Compare 
With Other States? 


Pennsylvania’s problem is _ not 
unique. Many other States have simi- 
lar problems. In some of the States 
the problem is newer and they are 
benefiting from our experience. The 
most important problem everywhere 
is deer food. However, in some States 
some areas can seldom be opened to 
deer hunting due to weather or leg- 
islation. In some States the problem 
is not enough hunters to harvest the 
deer. The real problem which pre- 
cedes the food problem, is obtaining 
public acceptance of adequate har- 
vests. If enough deer are harvested 
the food problem would never ap- 
pear. 


How Do Antlerless Harvests 


Benefit Hunters? 


Hunters benefit in many ways from 
harvests of both sexes of deer. States 


Some hunters blame the “doe” 
seasons for diminishing deer numbers 
in some areas. The real cause is the 
lack of adequate deer food. To grow 
any crop—and deer are a crop of the 
land—food must be available. A 
farmer cannot grow 100 cattle if he 
has feed for only 10. 





which killed 25 or 30 thousand bucks 
per year have had sustained harvests 
of 60-90,000 of both sexes and a State 
which killed 50,000 bucks a year has 
enjoyed annual harvests of over 
100,000 of both sexes. Hence more 
hunters can be successful. The range 
will be maintained in better condi- 
tion. This will provide better living 
conditions for other game, as well as 
deer. 


Why Is It Advantageous To 
Harvest Most Of the An- 


nual Increase Or Crop? 

Studies have shown that deer are 
healthier and raise more young on 
ranges where most of the annual crop 
is harvested. This occurs because the 
overwintering deer have more to eat. 
This also reduces overbrowsing and 
damage to the range which would 
limit future crops. 
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When Does the Peak of the Rut and 
Fawning Occur in Pennsylvania? 


These vary from year to year. 





Year 








Rut Peak 


Fawning. Peak 
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HOW MUCH FOOD DO. PEER 
REQUIRE? 


¥ 


. 

It is generally agreed, that 6 to 8 
pounds of food per day is required 
to adequately nourish the average 
deer. There is considerable seasonal 
variation in food intake. During the 
rut and winter months intake is re- 
duced. It appears that undernutri- 
tion may be a natural winter phe- 
nomenon. Then in spring and sum- 
mer 10 or more pounds of food may 
be consumed daily. Simple arithmetic 
will quickly indicate how much food 
is required to maintain 350,000 deer 
over one winter. If each deer con- 


sumed 3.5 pounds of food daily, then 

each day more than 600 tons of food 
is necessary and from the close of the 
deer season to the new growth period [ 
of spring, more than 80,000 tons of | 
food is required. It becomes obvious | 
why food problems exist from an 7 
even quick look at these figures. The [ 
food problem would really be driven | 
home if you went into the forest and § 
timed the period and computed the 
area required to provide and clip 314 § 
pounds of browse, in the manner it [7 
is taken by deer. 


WHAT DO DEER EAT? 


Deer normally have certain pre- 
ferred foods but in the absence of 
these will eat a variety of items. A 
hungry deer will eat items of little 
nutritional value—mere stuffing not 
really food. Deer are _ primarily 
browsers but also graze considerably. 
Mast—acorns, beechnuts, etc., are used 
when available. Browse is extremely 
important in maintining a sizeable 


healthy herd. Maple, birch, ash, oak, | 
aspen, hickory, apple, cherry, and © 
sassafras are trees which offer pre 7 
ferred browse. Many shrubs provide | 
browse such as—dogwoods, hazelnut, © 
sumac, blackberry, raspberry, elder- | 
berry, viburnums, hawthorns, witch 


hazel, and honeysuckles; unfortu- 
nately many of these no longer exist | 
in quantity in the problem areas. 
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HOW ABOUT ARTIFICIAL FEEDING 
OF DEER? 


Any artificial feeding of deer serves 
only to aggravate the future situa- 
tion. Many times deer will die with 
full stomachs after radical changes of 
diet. Artificial feeding of deer sets up 
a sort of “dog chasing tail” situation, 
if we do not harvest enough deer 


What Is Starvation Or Stuff- 
ing Browse? 


Laurel, rhododendron, 
spruce, hemlock. 


pine, 


Does The Largest Overwinter 
Herd Provide The Best 
Hunting? 

Not necessarily, The most produc- 
tive herd (which is usually not the 
largest herd possible) will provide 
the best hunting. Fifty (50) well fed 


does will produce as many or more 
fawns than 100 ill-fed breeders. 


Is Inbreeding Responsible For 
Runty Deer? 

NO! Runty deer result from un- 
dernourishment, not from inbreed- 
ing. The effects of inbreeding among 
a pure wild population are not even 
noticeable. Small size, poor rack de- 
velopment, etc. reflects poor food 
conditions—not inbreeding. 


What Will Increase The Size 
Of Deer? 


_Adequate food will increase the 
size of deer. Large deer have grown 
big because of plenty of food. But 
put the offspring on poor rations and 
a stunted animal will result. The 
continued poor food conditions have 


then we run into food problems, 
then we use artificial feeding to keep 
some alive, these again to be under- 
harvested, and add further to our 
problems. Under these conditions 
things get progressively worse instead 
of better. 


created smaller deer. As food condi- 
tions improve, deer size will also 
improve. 


How Are Food. Conditions 
Reflected In Antler Growth 


And Shedding? 


It takes good food to grow good 
antlers. The better fed deer will carry 
their antlers longer than the poorly 
fed. Some ill fed bucks lose their 
antlers early in the winter (during 
deer season) but it is not uncommon 
to see antlered bucks during late 
March and April in the better food 
areas. 


Are Crop Damage Complaints 
Really True? 


Very true in almost all cases. Many 
factors influence the amount of dam- 
age. In some areas farmers have had 
to change their crops and farming 
pattern in order to live with the 
deer. 


Why Don’t These Farmers 
Use Repellents? 


These materials are quite expen- 
sive and not practical on many crops. 
To an extremely hungry deer (and 
we have had many in this category) , 
there is no such thing as a repellent. 
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Wooded Acres Per Legal Antlered 
Deer Killed — 1957 


MA Y 


JERSEY 


new 


Wooded Acres per Deer Killed 


HH 100-199 


—ro 


[ITILTT]} 200-399 
x =x 
400.499 


[7] ow soo 


Statewide Average 1 deer/307 wooded acres 


WHAT INFLUENCE HAVE DEER HAD 


ON THE FORESTS? 


The impact of deer (numbers in 
excess of what the range could ade- 
quately support) on our forests has 
been tremendous in some areas. 
While the usual run of hunters and 
sportsmen do not recognize this, it 
is a fact. The Forest composition has 
been changed—by- deer. In some 
areas there are merely scattered trees 


The best efforts of man to fit the range to the herd have been unsuccess- 4 
ful. Fitting the herd to the range offers the only hope of solution to the | 


aged problem of deer management. 


and open parklike grass and _ fern i 
areas—not really forests! In addition | 


to these changes, the influence on 
other game has been substantial. 


Food and cover producing shrubs |} 
have been eliminated and with them [7 
and | 


went the hares, cottontails 


grouse. 





Tomorrow’s deer herd will depend upon the food supply. Thus we must q 


manage today’s herd to assure the future food supply. 








Mi 
The deer herd is a natural resource of great importance. Our problem is |7 


to use this resource wisely, to avoid waste and to 


protect and perpetuate the | 
land (environment) of which it is a product. 4 
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What Is The Basis Of The 


Seasons? 


Deer regulations are based on the 
condition of the herd, the condition 
of the range, and the number to be 
harvested. 


Why Do We Have Antlerless 
Permits? 

Because different numbers of deer 

need to be harvested in different 


areas. This is the most important 


tool we have in regulating the har- 
vest of antlerless deer. Without it 
too many deer would be killed in 
some areas and not enough in others. 
The day may come when permits 
will be required for the buck har- 
vest. Many states already control har- 
vests by setting up various hunting 
areas and allocating licenses accord- 
ing to the needs of the areas. Where 
there is a large demand for available 
licenses, drawings are held to deter- 
mine who will hunt. 


Isn’t It A Shame To Shoot 
Fawns During Antlerless 
Deer Seasons? 


No. Fawns suffer the most during 
periods of winter food shortages. 
When there is competition for food, 
the older, bigger deer will drive 
fawns away from the food in order 
to have it for themselves. This is an 
important consideration in winter 
feeding, as adult deer will persist- 
ently subdue the younger deer and 
not allow them to feed. Fawns are 
the first to die when winter kill 
strikes, hence it is good sense to 
make use of these deer rather than 
waste them. 


How Many Male Deer Are 
Killed During Anterless 
Seasons? 

About 1 deer in 5 is a buck—some 


are adult bucks which have shed 
antlers. 
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Average Number Of Antler Points Reported Out Of Season Mortality. | 
By Age Class—1957 1957 q 

(Other than Starvation) 
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GAME COMMISSION DECLARES SPECIAL OPEN SEASON 
TO HUNT ANTLERLESS DEER 


DECEMBER I5, 16 and 17, 1958 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, by resolution adopted at its meeting 
on July 1, 1958, and pursuant to authority conferred upon it by law, declared 
an open season for the hunting, taking and killing of antlerless deer (deer 
without visible antlers or horns), regardless of sex, size, age, or camp limit, 
on December 15, 16 and 17, 1958, throughout the entire Commonwealth, 
f except in Game Refuges or Propagation Areas (other than on any of the 
‘ latter which the Commission may later specifically declare open to deer hunt- 
ing) established by the Commission, during which time antlerless deer may 
be hunted for and taken only in the manner prescribed by the provisions of 
the Gathe Law and resolution and regulations of the Commission. 

The quota of Antlerless Deer Licenses for each County, as made available 
by action of the Commission, is as follows: 





NUMBER OF LICENSES ALLOCATED FOR ISSUANCE BY EACH INDIVIDUAL 
COUNTY TREASURER 
No. of 
Licenses 
2,200 
1,250 
3,250 


County 
Seat 
Gettysburg 
. Pittsburgh 
.. Kittanning 


County 
County Seat 
Lackawanna _ Scranton 
Lancaster ...Lancaster 
Lawrence ...New Castle 


No. of 
Licenses 


3,750 
2,000 
2,000 


County 
Adams 
Allegheny .. 
Armstrong 


Beaver 
. Bedford 
Reading 
Hollidaysburg 
. Towanda 
Doylestown 
Butler Butler 
Cambria _ ....Ebensburg 
Cameron .... Emporium 
Carbon | Jim Thorpe 
Centre Bellefonte 
Chester West Chester 
Clarion Clarion 
Clearfield ...Clearfield 
Clinton Lock Haven 
Columbia _ ... Bloomsburg 
Crawford ... Meadville 
Cumberland Carlisle 
Dauphin .... 
Delaware 
Elk 


Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 
Bradford ... 
Bucks 


Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 


Uniontown 
Tionesta 
.. Chambersburg 


McConnellsburg ... 


1,250 
6,300 
6,000 
3,400 
7,000 
3,250 


5,000 


Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 


Montgomery 

Montour ... 
Northampton 
Northumber- 


Philadelphia 
Pike 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 
Union 
Venango 
Warren 


.. Lebanon 


Allentown 


.- Wilkes-Barre 
.. Williamsport 
. .Smethport 


Mercer 
Lewistown 
Stroudsburg 
Norristown 


- Danville 


Easton 


New Bloomfield ... 
Philadelphia 
Milford 
Coudersport 


. .Pottsville 


Middleburg 


. .Somerset 
. .Laporte 


Montrose 
Wellsboro 
Lewisburg 


.... Franklin 


Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 


Waynesburg 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 

.. Brookville 
Mifflintown 


Washington . Washington 
Wayne Honesdale 
Westmoreland Greensburg 
Wyoming ... Tunkhannock 


IMPORTANT—DO NOT MAIL APPLICATION TO PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME COMMISSION OR DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, HARRIS- 


— Antlerless deer licenses will be available at County ‘Treasurers’ offices 
only. 





Pennsylvania Deer Harvest 
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The Fox Harbor Archers 


By Robert G. Miller 
(Photos By The Author) 


FEW weeks after the ’57 deer 

season eight bowmen of the Fox 
Harbor Archers, of Columbia, were 
each presented with a gold statuette 
of a deer in recognition of their suc- 
cess in accomplishing a kill. 

These were eight successful hunters 
out of 33, a ratio of almost one to 
four and an excellent showing when 
compared to the state-wide ratio of 
only one in 42. 

This accuracy with a bow, statistics 
show, prove that practice on a variety 
of targets such as provided on the 
Fox Harbor range, one of the finest 


in Lancaster County, leads to far 
greater success in actual hunting 
than does practice on “backyard” or 
lawn targets. 

Presented at the club’s annual ban- 
quet, when the group was cited by a 
representative of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, the trophies rep- 
resent to their individual owners 
hours and hours of constant practice 
in all kinds of weather and under 
conditions similar to what they ex- 
pected to find in deer country. 

As an example, interspersed with 
a few safety hints, let’s examine the 
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they limber up and sharpen their aim before 
field course. 


background of one of thesé successful 
archers from the time he picked u 
« bow until the day he felled his 
first deer. 

Closely paralleling the experience 
of his fellow archers is that of Jim 
Dugan, Columbia, who became in- 
terested in archery in January, 1957, 
and less than 12 months later re- 
turned home with a five-point buck. 


for both novice and veteran archers. Here 


PRACTICE BUTTS are good starting points es. 
trying to better their score on the 28-target | 7 


©. 2 eu oe . sd 5 Fe . , 
8s RES Yn Pe Oe os 


In fact, during the year, a bit of his 
interest rubbed off on his wife, 
Hilda, and their son, Jim, Jr., and 
now almost every weekend, plus sum- 
mer evenings after work, the entire 
family heads for the range and shoots 
a round at every one of the 28 tar. 
gets before calling it a day. 

Hitting the target, especially on 
the 80 yard range, isn’t always a 
simple matter. Occasionally the tar- 
get is missed completely and it be. 
comes necessary to scrounge around 
in the brush looking for that lost ar- 
row. When this happens the Dugans 
put into practice a “must” where 
safety is concerned. The bow is 
placed across the target face, indicat- 
ing to another archer that someone is 
in back of the target seeking a lost 
arrow. 

The elder Dugan, before becom- 
ing interested in archery, hunted 
bear, deer and small game with rifle 
and shotgun. As each hunting season 
appeared he noticed a gradual lack 


FAIR WEATHER OR FOUL finds 
Dugan family practicing on the range. 
Dugan, who became interested in the sport 
in January, 1957, shot his first deer less than 
12 months later. He bases his success on con- 
stant range practice. 
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of game, especially small game in the 
local area, and wondered what kind 
of a hunting future was in store for 
his son when he became old enough 
to handle firearms. 

He took note of the ever increas- 
ing number of hunters and found 
the majority of them were taking 
everything but not giving anything 
to provide for the future. This, to 
him, was a rather bleak outlook. 

Dugan had just about decided to 
give up hunting altogether when he 
realized that archery was just the 
sport for him. He felt that today’s 
modern weapons left little chance for 
survival on the part of small or large 
game while archery evened up the 
odds and demanded more skill on 
the part of the hunter. 

Dugan was one of the first to join 
the Fox Harbor Archers. Then the 
club had only a half dozen targets 
set up and after carefully selecting 
the proper equipment he went to 
work, from one target to the other, 
with the seriousness needed if one is 
to show any improvement at all in 
this sport. 

All the while he kept in mind an- 
other safety factor which is of prime 
importance in the field. This involves 
knowing what you are shooting at. 
Too many hunters, regardless 
whether they are using a bow or rifle, 
have a habit of firing first at a move- 
ment in the brush and later finding 
out what they fired at. Nine times 
out of ten that movement could be 
caused by a fellow hunter. 

Gradually the club set up 22 addi- 
tional shooting areas, to make up a 
standard 28 target range, and Dugan 
continued to spend hours and hours 
on constant practice, It takes time to 
carefully shoot each target and some- 
times his practice sessions, especially 
during the summer, would average 
up to 15 or 20 hours a week. 

In addition he has in his backyard 
two targets set up but finds in this 
kind of shooting, regardless where 
the targets are moved, the shooting 
is always from the same position and 





GOLD STATUETTE for successfully bag- 
ging a deer during the 1957 season was 
awarded to eight of 33 members of the Fox 
Harbor club. 


elevation. Here too, there is always 
the possibility the arrow will wind 
up in the neighbors wash hanging 
out on a line to dry, or else whiz 
through someone’s bathroom window 
at some untimely moment. 


On the other hand the archer us- 
ing the range isn’t generally faced 
with these results if he fails to hit. the 
target. He also finds himself, from 
one target to the other, shooting 
from various elevations and distances 
which are the conditions needed if 
one plans to do any hunting. 

Weather conditions never make 
any difference to the Dugans. When- 
ever they have the time available, 
they practice even if it means plod- 
ding through mud or several inches 
of snow. 

Before launching an arrow that 
may have previously missed the tar- 
get and struck a rock or glanced off 
a tree trunk, they check the shaft 
carefully for any cracks. As an arrow 
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is fired it bends slightly and a crack 
could result in a portion of the shaft 
imbedding itself in the archer’s fore- 
arm or at least result in an extensive 
laceration. 


The fall of the year is especially 
trying for the amateur archer who 
intends to hunt. Try working your 
way through a bed of dry leaves, 
without scaring every bit of game 
within a mile, and you'll know why 
stealth is one of the demands in deer 
hunting. This alone takes practice 
before it can be achieved. 


Consequently that little statuette 
isn’t just a lasting memento of having 
shot a deer. To Dugan it represents 
practice, practice and more practice, 
under all conditions, which finally 
led up to that day in Potter County 
when he spied his first buck, left it 
feed and work its way claser to his 
stand and then, before buck fever set 
in, launched the arrow that counted. 


One important factor, which must 
always be considered especially by 
youngsters, is never to shoot an ar- 
row straight up in the air. 

Although Longfellow wrote, “I 
shot an arrow into the air. It fell to 
earth, I knew not where’; chances 
are you won't know either where it 
fell until it imbeds itself in your 
skull. 


The Fox Harbor range is a part of 
the Columbia Fish & Game Assn. 
sportsfarm, located between Kinder- 
hook and Ironville. Set up in accord- 
ance with the National and State 
Archers’ Association requirements, it 
was the brain child of two cousins, 
Henry and Harry Bartch, of Colum- 
bia. 

They had been interested in arch- 
ery, knew it was growing by leaps 
and bounds as a popular outdoor, 
and indoor, recreation, but they had 
no suitable area in which it could be 
pursued safely. Consequently when 
the sportsfarm was developed, they 
were given permission to develop 20 
acres into an archery range. 

The club started with six members 


4 


and today has a membership of 129 
archers from Lancaster, York and 
Lebanon Counties. Members of other 
clubs are also given permission to 
use it when no tournaments are un- 
derway. 


To share the responsibility of 
maintenance, a_ terrific chore from 
year to year, groups of archers, in 
some cases entire families, are given 
the responsibility of caring for a 
particular target area. 

They clean up any unnecessary 
debris, clear a shooting lane wide 
enough to launch an arrow safely, 
and provide the necessary manpower 
for lugging in heavy bales of straw 
on which the targets are placed. 
Roofs are built over the target to 
prevent weather damage. 


Shooting positions are indicated by 
stakes driven into the grounds, and 
there are 14 different ranges through- 
out the course, ranging from 35 feet 
to 80 yards. This makes things a bit 
tough for the archer who isn’t con- 
sistently shooting from a set range. 

Varying the range provides the 
necessary practice in judging dis 
tance, accounting for elevation, wind 
velocity and various other factors 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion before launching an arrow. 

“Unfortunately,” Hen _ indicated, 
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“too many people, parents especially, 
don’t realize that an arrow in flight 
can be just as deadly as a bullet.” 

Parents give their youngsters an 
archery set, complete with steel 
tipped arrows, for Christmas and 
that same afternoon they can _ be 
found on some vacant lot or back- 
yard shooting at anything and every- 
thing. 

Consequently, when you have a 
dozen or more archers using the 
range at one time, safety must be 
stressed. 

In fact, on the Fox Harbor range, 
before getting to the No. 1 position 
the archer is faced with a sign that 
reads: 

“There is no such thing as a toy 
archery set. Any bow and every ar- 
row is a dangerous weapon in un- 


skilled or irresponsible hands. Think, 
Look, Be Sure before you release an 
arrow.” 

In addition to the previously men- 
tioned safety hints, the club was care- 
ful in setting up the range that 
courses were not in line with one an- 
other so that an archer using one 
range is shooting at an angle away 
from the next course. 

All things taken into considera- 
tion, archery is not something to be 
taken lightly but is a sport which 
must be taken seriously if ability is 
to be developed. Success is achieved 
only after constant practice, not prac- 
ticing one day or week and then put- 
ting the bow away for a month or so 
and then expecting to start all over 
again from where you left off. 


SAFETY REMINDER is prominently posted on the Fox Harbor field course. Henry and 
Harry Bartch, of Columbia, the cousins who initiated plans for the range, check the sign 
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urging every archer to “think, look and be sure” before they release an arrow. 
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Elephant Birds? 


LANCASTER COUNTY-A 
farmer ‘named Mann in Manor 
Township, Lancaster County, in- 
informed the writer last July that he 
noticed blackbirds feasting on in- 
sects on the back of a groundhog 
which was sunning itself outside his 
hole. According to Mr. Mann, the 
groundhog appeared to enjoy this 
“dry shampoo.”’—District Game Pro- 
tector J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster. 


Did You Ever See A Drain Pipe 
Walking? 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY-— 
Early in July I received a report from 
a Mr. Moyer, Hesston, R.D. that he 
had observed what appeared to be a 
piece of drain tile taking a walk. 
Closer examination by the man dis- 
closed a woodchuck with a rusty two 
quart fruit juice can lodged over its 
head. Having nothing handy to cut 
the can, Mr. Moyer eventually dis- 
lodged the chuck by vigorous shak- 
ing. Upon release, Mr. Chuck ap- 
peared rather ungrateful and made 
several fake attacks at his rescuer 
before ambling away with his ill 
temper.—District Game _ Protector 
Richard D. Furry, Huntingdon. 
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Watch Out For Woodchucks 


MERCER 
has heard of various animals shoot. 


ing humans with firearms, through |7 
carelessness of humans with firearms, 7 


COUNTY-—Everyone | ] 


On July 22, I investigated an unsual q 


accident—one 
chuck shot Glen L. Shawgo, Grove 
City, Pa., with a broadhead arrow. 


in which a_ wood © 


Glen is an ardent archer and he shot ~ 


this ‘chuck with a bow and arrow. 


The arrow pierced the entire body ~ 


of the animal and the broadhead of a 


the arrow extended about 18 inches 
through the ‘chuck. Glen, surmising 
that the animal was dead, decided 
to pull his arrow out broadhead first. 
Just as he reached for the arrow, 
however, the ‘chuck gave its last 
death lunge and thereby pushed the 
broadhead into the palm of Glen's 
right hand. The wound was li, 


inches long and | inch deep and re. | 


quired stitches to mend it. Mr. 


Shawgo would like to pass a word of 4 


warning on to anyone who shoots a 
wild animal of any kind. “Make sure 
it is dead before you attempt to do 
anything with it.”—District Game 


Protector Arthur T. Biondi, Mercer. 


Mark Of The Bear 


JEFFERSON COUNTY-—W hile 
walking through Game Lands No. 54 
near the School a large Larch tree 
was found with several branches torn 
off and numerous deep gouges in the 


bark of the tree. Closer observation — 


showed the damage to have been 
caused by a bear. It was apparently 
marking the tree as its territory oF 
perhaps tearing the tree out of plain 
meanness. 
and one-half feet above the ground 


would seem to indicate a good sized 7 


bear.—Student Officer Joseph J. Mati- 


kiewicz, Ross Leffler School of Con- a 


servation. 
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Coons in the Corn 


VENANGO COUNTY-A farmer 
contacted the Game Commission 
about some damage to his corn, He 
believed it was a coon working on 
the field. He was loaned some traps 
and shown how to set them. A few 
days later I checked to see if any 
raccoon had been caught. By this 
time the man had caught five rac- 
coons and four woodchucks in his 
corn field. The traps were still being 
sprung by something. I checked back 
later and three more raccoon had 
been caught. It was no wonder the 
farmer was having a loss on his corn 
field, It seems to be under control 
now.—District Game Protector Clyde 
D. Decker, Franklin. 


Out Of The Hay, Into The Frying 
Pan 


YORK COUNTY-—Recently I re- 
ceived a call from a lady in northern 
York County advising she had two 
ringneck pheasant eggs which she 
had removed from a nest destroyed 
by hay mower, and requested per- 
mission to artificially incubate the 
eggs, advising that she would release 
the pheasants if successful with the 
hatch. So incubate she did, in an 
electric frying pan, hatching both 
eggs which are now young pheasants 
doing fine.—District Game Protector 
D. H. Fackler, Windsor. 








PLY MOTHER WAS A 
SUNBEAM — 
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Cat On A Hot Tree Limb 


SULLIVAN COUNTY-—On July 
the 24th, I received a call from Dep- 
uty Jason B. Little at which time, 
he stated, that a person had stopped 
and told him of a huge white and 
black house cat wedged or caught in 
the crotch of a red-maple tree ap- 
proximately 5 feet from the ground 
and 100 feet inside a Game Land 
gate and along the Game Land ruad. 
He stated, that the cat was still alive 
and that he had tried to remove the 
animal, but could not because of the 
snarling teeth and claws. 

Upon arriving at the scene we dis- 
covered everything exactly as the 
man reported. While I think we have 
all heard at one time or another of 
nature’s cruel tricks on wild animals 
such as, deer caught in such a man- 
ner, beaver falling a tree on itself, 
etc. This is the first time, as least to 
my knowledge, of a domestic animal 
as stealthy, tricky, and agile as a 
housecat to fall victim to such an 
accident.—District Game Protector 
Paul W. Asper, Laporte. 


Crowing About Cottontails 
McKEAN COUNTY-—Recently in 
talking to a friend of mine, he re- 
lated the following story to me. 
While traveling down a road north 
of Williamsport, he noticed a crow 
in the road trying to get something. 
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As he approached, the crow flew off 
and the animal it was trying to get 
went into the ditch. Wanting to see 
what the crow was after he decided 
to back up and try to locate the 
animal. As he started to walk back, 
two crows flew into the ditch and 
was after the animal. They did not 
leave until he was very close to them. 
Upon looking into the ditch he 
noticed they were after a young 
rabbit. It was very frightened but 
otherwise did not appear to be hurt. 
—District Game Protector Paul A. 
Ranck, Williamsport. 


Baled Buck 


BERKS COUNTY-—As most farm- 
ers of Berks County know, the deer 
population has been on the increase 
for a number of years. It has now 
come to the point of baling them in 
order to create room for more. 

Fred Kemmerer of near Moselem 
Springs, while baling straw noticed 
something unusual with one bale. 
After cutting the twine and opening 
it, we found a somewhat flattened 
fawn. Benjamin Lockhart applied 
artificial respiration and revived it. 
He then took it to a veterinarian who 
placed one of the forelegs in a trac- 
tion splint for a fracture. With such 
care the deer herd will never vanish 
in Berks County.—District Game Pro- 
tector Harry H. Rickert, Kutztown. 


YOU WOULDKW’T 
BELIEVE 17 —.? 


Pittsburgh Pegasus ‘ 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY-I wa? 
called by the control tower at the © 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport on July @ 
25, and was told that an airlinet on || 
landing had struck a deer on the | 
runway. Accompanied by Deputy W. | 
E. Haines, we proceeded to the air © 
port. Upon arriving I was informed 7 
that a truck was dispatched to pick 7 
up the deer, but when the truck ap. 7 
proached, the deer got up and ran © 
over a small hill at the end of the 7 
runway. We searched the area for a 
period of three hours but could not 
find the deer. I imagine the deer was 
not hurt too bad and is still in the 7 
area.—Acting District Game Protec. ~ 
tor, J. W. Way, Coraopolis. 


Geese Don’t Always Hang High 


CRAWFORD COUNT Y-The 
Ninth Student Class happened to ~ 
take our first field trip and arrive | 
at the Pymatuning Refuge in Craw © 
ford County during the annual molt: |~ 
ing season. During this period of the 
year the numerous Canada geese at | 7 
the impoundment are unable to fly. | 7 
Since there were 25 men readily |= 
available, the Commission used them ~ 
to an advantage. We not only helped ~ 


in the banding of approximately 100 


geese but had an interesting addition 7 
to our field trip.—Student Officer ~ 
Robert B. Shaffer. 


Law Students 


JEFFERSON COUNTY-—As_ we 
were attending one of our first classes 


on the Game Law on the evening of | © 
July 2, a large doe ran up and stood | > 


about five feet from the windows in 7 
the classroom. She appeared to be 

intently listening to the subject un- 
der discussion which happened to be 
the passage of the Buck Law in 1907 
which gave does complete protection. | 
No wonder game is sometimes scarce 
during hunting seasons—they are = 
studying the Game Law too.—Stu: | 
dent Cflicer John B. Hancock. 
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WHAT WONT THEY 3 
THINK OF NEXT ¢ 





Five Speeds Forward 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION—On 
July 28th Robert Shreffler of Nickle- 
ville was mowing a field of hay when 
his boys saw what appeared to be a 
rabbit with one hind leg dragging. 
Thinking that it had been cut by 
the mowing machine, the boys pro- 
ceeded to run the rabbit down. You 
can imagine their surprise when 
closer examination revealed the half 
grown bunny had five fully formed 
legs, two forward and three aft. Some 
of the hunters in this vicinity are 
talking about giving up the sport, 
reasoning that as hard as it is to hit 
a rabbit with only four legs, what 
chance would they have against one 
with five——Land Manager Donald M. 
Schake, Knox. 


What Do Deputies Do? 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-— 
When we hear the term “Deputy 
Game Protector most of us immedi- 
ately picture a person who is pri- 
marily interested in enforcing the 
Game Laws. However, quite often 
they perform many other duties at 
the loss of considerable time and ex- 
pense to themselves. Here is a typical 
example. 

Over a year ago I received a simple 
squirrel damage complaint from a 
person and requested Deputy Game 
Protector Stanley Gretkowski to han- 


dle the complaint. He stated that he 
would take care of it and placed 
several live traps on the premises and 
proceeded to remove the squirrels as 
they were caught. Several days ago I 
received a report from him which 
was as follows. From June 11, 1957, 
to June 11, 1958 he had trapped and 
removed 40 gray squirrels and a rab- 
bit. To accomplish this he had driven 
his personal automobile slightly over 
500 miles without any remuneration 
whatsoever. The above is only one 
example. Many more of our Deputy 
Game Protectors perform similar du- 
ties as they are requested to do so.— 
District Game Protector Stephen A. 
Kish, Avoca. 


How Big The Bear 


ELK COUNTY—While working 
at the Game Commission display at 
the Clearfield Fair during the last of 
July, a fairly large bear was held in 
a cage near our exhibit by the Old 
Town Sportsmen’s Club from Clear- 
field County. As a part of their fund 
raising program for winter feeding 
they had a contest for the public to 
guess the weight of the bear. The 
bear actually weighed in at 32014 lbs. 
Showing how much a person can be 
fooled on the weight of a bear the 
highest guess submitted was 1650 Ibs. 
There were a lot of guesses in the 
700 lb. bracket.—District Game Pro- 
tector Fred H. Servey, Jr., St. Marys. 


TWEY MUST BE THE GUTS WHO 
SHOOT ALL THESE 2OOLB. DEER 
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In Defense of Home 


DELAWARE COUNTY—While 
on patrol one day in early July, I 
saw what appeared to be a robin’s 
nest in a low locust tree. I stopped 
the car and walked toward the nest. 
As I approached I was immediately 
set upon by a pair of robins who 
started bawling me out in a manner 
that would make an Army sergeant 
timid in comparison. Their commo- 
tion soon brought other birds either 
to investigate or assist if they could. 
I stood in one spot and identified 
the following birds: Indigo bunting, 
Rose-breasted grosbeak, Cardinal, 
flicker, brown thrasher, black and 
white warbler, catbird, cedar wax- 
wing, brown creeper and wood 
thrush. The robin’s nest contained 
three young birds. Nearby I also lo- 
cated the nest of the Indigo bunting. 
—District Game Protector D. S. Mc- 
Peek, Glen Mills. 


The Grass Only Seems Greener 


YORK COUNTY-At a recent 
“Family Night” Sportsmen’s Meet- 
ing, one of my remarks was the fact 
that game kill reports showed 512 
deer killed in York County for the 
1957 season. After the meeting one of 
the members reminded me that I was 
very helpful in putting him in the 
“dog house.” When his wife heard 
about the number of deer in York 
County he had to try to explain why 
it was necessary to drive 200 miles 
to go deer hunting.—District Game 
Protector D. H. Fackler, Windsor. 


Over The Meadow And Down The 
Hill Like 60 


CAMBRIA COUNTY-—The morn- 
ing of July 3, I received a call from a 
farmer’s wife, informing me that her 
husband had injured a fawn deer 
(doe) while mowing. She asked if she 
could keep and care for the injured 
deer. I informed her that it would be 
necessary that I pick it up. Not 
knowing just which farm she lived, I 
asked direction. Her reply was “We 
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live out the New Germany road, you 4 


know where the cars go 60 down the 
hill to get up the other side, the barn | 
is on the right, house on the left, | 


that’s it.” Directions were a little |” 
bewildering but I found the cor. | | 
rect farm.—District Game Protector, } 7 


James Burns, Jr., Ebensburg. 


Mexican Meanderer 


CENTRE COUN T Y—About 4 |7 
p.m. on August 3rd, Game Protector | | 


Ray Morningstar and I saw a large 
bird feeding on a road-killed rabbit 
along Route 220 near Miilesburg, 
Centre County. Because the bird was 
a stranger to us, we parked our car 
and watched it. Traffic was quite 
heavy and the bird’s feeding was in. 
terrupted several times. It was forced 
to fly up to a nearby tree but each 
time returned to the remains of the 
rabbit as soon as traffic permitted. 
The bird was about the size of a 
large hawk, black and white in color, 
and had red face patches. The legs 
were yellow and longer than most 
hawks. Later, by the use of bird 
guides, we were able to identify it as 
an Audubon’s Caracara whose _ nor- 


by 





mal range is given as Lower Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Texas and Florida 
through Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica.—Waterfowl Coordinator Robert 
E. Latimer, Muncy. 


Habit Forming 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY—While 
en route to my home from the Train- 
ing School on the weekends of July 
12, 19 and 26, I observed a single 
grouse on the berm of the highway 
going down the mountain into Cur- 
wensville. The novelty of the situa 
tion was that the grouse was in the 
same spot on three different days 
and at different times. The question 
is: “Was it the same grouse?” It was 
interesting to note that on July 26 
the grouse had her young off the 
side of the road. They were nearly 
full grown and in fine shape.—Stu- 


dent Officer Michael E. Christof, | 


Ross Leffler School of Conservation. 
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VENE IN PHILADELPHIA MEETINGS OF AMERICAN FISHERIES 
SOCIETY AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


More than 500 conservation leaders 
gathered in Philadelphia the week of 
September 7-12 to attend the 88th 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society and the 48th An- 
nual Convention of the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners. These con- 
ferences offer conservation adminis- 
trators and policy makers from all 
sections of North America a chance 
to discuss problems of mutual in- 
terest. M. J. Golden, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission and William Voigt, Jr., Exe- 
cutive Director of the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission were co-chairmen 
for the successful conventions. C. El- 


wood Huffman, President of the 
Game Commission, was Chairman of: 
the Time and Place Committee. 

In opening ceremonies Monday 
morning, Maurice K. Goddard, Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters, representing 
Governor George M. Leader, ad- 
dressed the officials on “Recreational 
Opportunities in Pennsylvania.” The 
three-day meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society featured presenta- 
tion of many papers on the technical, 
economic and _ research phases of 
modern fish management. Among 
subjects discussed before the Inter- 
national Association were Trends and 
Problems in Encroachments on Rural 


HUNTER SAFETY AWARD donated by the National Rifle Association for presentation 
by the International Association to the state or province conducting the best program dur- 
ing the year is proudly displayed by Seth Gordon, right, Director, California Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game. Discussing the California hunter safety program with Mr. Gordon 
are, left to right, Louis F. Lucas, Deputy Executive Director, National Rifle Association; 
M. J. Golden, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Game Commission, and Miss Esther Gill, 


Secretary to Mr. Golden and former secretary to Mr. Gordon while he was with the Game 


Commission. 
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Land, Hunting and Fishing Oppor- 
tunity in an Industrial Society, Rec- 
reational Access to Public Lands, 
Shooting Preserves and Their Place 
in Wildlife Management, Water 
Problems of the East, Coturnix Quail, 
Power Boating Problems, Pesticides, 
Public Hunting in Federal Refuges, 
and the National Recreational Re- 
sources Review. 

Among resolutions adopted by the 
International Association were those 
urging that government and educa- 
tors to recognize the importance of 
the biological sciences as well as the 
physical sciences, recommending that 
the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Services seek 
selective chemicals that can be used 
to control various species of undesir- 
able fish, requesting the Fish & Wild- 
life Service to make a survey every 
10 years of the economig aspects of 
hunting and fishing, creating a com- 
mittee on water resources because of 
the uncoordinated planning, develop- 
ment and management of this basic 
and vital resource, urging the next 
Congress to amend the Federal Power 








dams or other structures that affect 
fish and wildlife resources be issued 
until plans have been approved by 
the Secretary: of the Interior, urging 
Congress to double the current pro. 
gram of grants for construction of 
sewage treatment plants, asking fed- 
eral and state land management 
agencies to confer with state game de. 
partments before entering into large. 
scale programs, with public funds, to 
eradicate browse, shrub and _ tree 
growth through mechanical, chemical 
and other methods. 

Delegates to both conventions en- 
joyed trips to points of interest 
around Philadelphia on Wednesday 
including a boat inspection of the 
Delaware River and Bay to observe 
problems related to maintaining 
hunting and fishing opportunity ina 
highly urbanized and industrialized 
area, a bus trip to New Jersey’ 
Tuckahoe Waterfowl Management 


Act by providing that no license for q 


~ 


area, a bus trip to the Brandywine | 


Valley, and a trip to Valley Forge 
National Park. 


PANEL MEMBERS who discussed the future of public hunting in America during the 
International's 48th Annual Convention in Philadelphia were, left to right: Jack Berryman, 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service; Dr. O. Earle Frye, Assistant Director, Florida Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission; Hayden Olds, Chief, Ohio Division of Wildlife; M. J. Golden, 
Executive Director, Pa. Game Commission; Dr. A. Heaton Underhill, Director, New Jersey 
Division of Fish and Game; Charles H. Callison, Conservation Director, National Wildlife 
Federation; and Lewis E. Martin, Assistant Director, Illinois Department of Conservation. 
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Forest Fires Hit New Low Mark 


Forest fires were held to a record 
low of 83,400 nationwide in 1957, 
dipping below the 100,000 mark for 
the first time since records have 
been kept, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute. 


Figures compiled by the U. S. For- 
est Service show last year’s record 
compares with 143,000 forest fires in 
1956 and 200,800 ten years ago. The 
area burned was almost halved, drop- 
ping from 6,605,900 acres in 1956 to 
3,409,000 in 1957. Fires burned 2314 
million acres ten years ago. 

Much credit for the excellent 1957 
record, the Forest Service says, is due 
to the American public. Three pro- 
grams that were commended for cre- 
ating public awareness of the destruc- 
tive nature of forest fires were the 
Smokey Bear Campaign sponsored by 
the Forest Service and the State For- 
esters under the leadership of the Ad- 
vertising Council; Keep Green Pro- 
grams conducted by forest industries 
and the States; and the Southern 
Forest Fire Conference sponsored in 
New Orleans two years ago by the 
American Forestry Association. 


The three major causes of forest 
fires during the past few years, the 
Forest Service reports, have been in- 
cendiarists, debris burners, and smok- 
ers. In 1956 incendiarists topped the 
list; in 1957 debris burners were 
first and started 16,181 forest fires on 
lands given organized protection. 








Game Protector John Lohmann 
Retires From Commission Service 

District Game Protector John H. 
Lohmann, well-known wildlife officer 
in Pike County, retires from state 
service on October 31 after 34 years 
of service. The veteran field em- 
ployee of the Game Commission be- 
gan his career on November 1, 1924 
and has served in both Pike and 
Schuylkill counties. Fellow officers of 
the Northeast Division and Commis- 
sion staff members staged a testimon- 
ial dinner in his honor at the Moun- 
tain Lake House, Marshalls Creek, on 
September 22nd and the sportsmen 
of Pike County also paid him tribute 
at a banquet in Milford on Septem- 
ber 24. 





PENNSYLVANIA HUNTERS HANDBOOK OFF PRESS 

A new 64-page handbook covering essential information for every hunter in Pennsylvania 
has just been published by Pennsylvania Publications, Cresco, Pa. It contains articles on 
bow hunting, hunting bear, deer and wild turkey, waterfowl hunting and other important 
information for everyone participating in sports afield along with complete information on 
1958 seasons and bag limits. Among the illustrations are maps showing wildlife restoration 
areas in the various geographical areas of the state, including location of state game lands, 
State forests, dog training areas, and farm-game projects. The booklet sells for $1.00 and 


may be ordered from the publisher. 
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16th National Plowing Contest & Conservation Exposition 
Seen By 200,000 People In Hershey Last August 


Pennsylvania’s smoothly running 
“conservation team” did it. They put 
on the largest conservation show ever 
staged in eastern United States—the 
16th National Plowing Contest and 
Conservation Exposition held at Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania, August 21 and 22 
of this year. More than two hundred 
thousand visitors walked, rode or flew 
over the 2,300 acres used in the con- 
servation demonstration area. And 
they listened to notables such as Gov- 
ernor Leader, Donald Williams of 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
and Ezra Taft Benson of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Six months were used in preparing 
this “World Series of Agriculture.” 
Agronomists, Conservationists, Bi- 
ologists,. Foresters and Engineers 
worked around the clock to ready 
the area in record time. And more 
than a thousand workers recruited 
from the ranks of Federal and State 


farm agencies and _ local 


helped put on the show. 


groups | 


Symbolic of the teamwork that 7 
made the two-day event a huge suc 7 
cess was the “conservation wheel of 7 
cooperation” exhibit. Here a dozen 7 


government agencies and local 7 
groups featured their “tools” used in | 
helping soil conservation districts get 7 
conservation on the farmlands of © 
Pennsylvania. q 
Throngs watched the expert plow: 7 
men from twelve states turn the red 7 
Hagerstown silt loam soil of the Mil 7 
ton Hershey Farms into gleaming | 
furrows. George Stamp, Watkins 7 
Glen, New York, proved his skill by 7 
winning the National contour plow: 7 
ing while George Linninger of 7 
Springport, Michigan won out in the 7 
level land competition. Both plow 7 
men may represent the U. S. in the | 
World Plowing Matches in Northern 
Ireland next year. 
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Yes, teamwork paid off. It helped 
twenty-five thousand guests see mod- 
ern conservation practices being ap- 
plied to the land. The highly or- 
ganized wagon trains of 176 farm 
wagons drawn by tractors trans- 
ported the visitors to areas where 
heavy machines were building farm 
ponds, diversion terraces, and water- 
ways. Also viewed from the tour were 
demonstrations of tree planting, land 
drainage, roadbank work, irrigation, 
cover crops, wildlife planting and 
fish pond management. Busses shut- 
tled the spectators to and from the 
demonstration areas. And a score of 
small planes gave air-minded viewers 
a birds-eye view of the conservation 
work being done in nearby soil con- 
servation districts of Lebanon and 
Lancaster Counties. 

One of the many centers of activity 
was the 26 acre tent city which 
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housed farm machinery exhibits. 
Here major farm equipment manu- 
facturers uncloaked their latest de- 
velopments in farm power. Special 
shows of power performance and 
tractor maneuverability were on dis- 
play for the visitors who crowded the 
giant show. 

A Lycoming County farm girl, Du- 
anna Doebler of Jersey Shore, Penn- 
sylvania, reigned over the Conserva- 
tion Exposition and Plowing 
Matches as “Queen of the Furrow.” 
Her 2,300 acre domain was jam- 
packed with activities from rodeos to 
tractor tipping, fire fighting demon- 
strations to sheep dog trials, wagon 
trains, conservation air lift, and plow- 
ing—all went off like clock work. 
Team work paid off in making the 
16th National Plowing Contest and 
Conservation Exposition a success. 
od 
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CONSERVATION WHEEL at the 16th National Plowing Contest and Conservation Exposi- 
tion featured the exhibit of the State Association of Soil Conservation Districts at the “hub” 
and exhibits of various agencies and organizations that help the soil conservation districts 
do their job, displayed around the “rim.” 
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SMOKEY BEAR takes the “Hunt America Time” pledge after passing out pledge cards 
to these school children. The conservation minded youngsters will take the cards home 
for their fathers to sign as part of the Izaak Walton League program to improve hunter- 
landowner relations. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SUNRISE-SUNSET TABLE 


The following times of sunrise and sunset are based on the 77th Meridian which 
runs north and south through Eastern Adams County, Harrisburg Airport, Williams- 
port and Eastern Tioga County. Times shown are EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 

Hunters in localities east or west of the 77th Meridian should note that there is 
a considerable variation in sunrise-sunset times from those shown before (as much 
as 8 minutes earlier in Philadelphia and 12 minutes later in Pittsburgh). Check your 
local weather station for correct information. 

Date Sunrise Sunset Date Sunrise Sunset 
October m. p.m October a.m. pm 
5:50 : 5:25 
5:48 : 5:24 
5:47 19 Sunday—No Hunting 
5:45 : 5:21 
: 5:19 
5:18 


Or ox 
sé 


25 No Hunting Before 
8:00 

26 Sunday—No Hunting 

27 6:30 
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(To Be Continued Next Month) 


1958 PENNSYLVANIA OPEN SEASONS FOR WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS UNDER FEDEGAL ANM CTATE eee atTinuc 
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Pennsylvania Official 1958 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
hour for small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 25 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 



















4 


and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting ~ 


from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. 





BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 

UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
I EY eT Eee Ee ee eee. Izv oe. ".. Serres Nov. 29 
ke ee re ear rr. he Nov. 22 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ......... DB’ éeaee ee Pea Nov. 29 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only ............... S awens © xnaw Ser ee Kanon Nov. 29 
| IE a Se er Bian b% OP sca Gs ED aces Nov. 29 and 
Rabbits, Cottontail ..(mot more than 20 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 27 ..... Jan. 3, 1959 
ge ON ie bwin wie mane bs b00b ed ss DY cures a Ss Barre Nov. 29 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ........ ae ee = SS wee Jan. 3, 1959 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1959 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) .........cccccccccccces Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1959 
SE Cie CAs cess ous ces SasG snow 650s 460A sues eeee sis @ Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1959 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 24, incl.) ..... Unlimited .... All mos. (exc. Oct. 1-24) 
Bears, over one year old, by individual ........ ae err Pan fo eS Nov. 29 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2..... rrr. eee Nov. 29 


Bow and Arrow Season—Either sex, regard- ) (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License and | for combined 
Archery License, but no Antlerless Deer | seasons) 
"SES Rpeh esses adoeen seas cso 06; @. csescs Oct. 24 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 











DEER: J Provided, a male deer with an antler | Le 

three or more inches long without points,{1 ..... 1 

measuring from the top of the skull as 

the deer is in life, shall be considered 

SE et NUNN, 5 5.5 6 'b'n'd.o wooo oo om < eee ee Dec. 13 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 

Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 

DE); Ue EOE, dv tenne cesses See¥es's Dec. 15, 16 and 17 
NO — SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 

ers. 

FURBEARERS: 
SEUNES GNA QPOMBUMsS ..... 2... ccccccccccccccccccs Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1959 
eee enc hace ssGbadwndaeeSsae veux Unlimited .... Nov. 22 ..... Jan. 17, 1959 
RU OIE MEMIANOD i cha sn ous ol k snes 'eoda%ae Unlimited .... Nov. 22 ..... Jan. 17, 1959 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide ................... SO ccsay a. . Saar Mar. 21, 1959 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combined 1958 seasons, whether hunting individually 
cr with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers 
at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may 
hunt for deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season without 
a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written consent 
of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 
a — or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 15, or after December 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closses at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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Let's Talk About Shotguns 


By Jim Varner 


IME has tapped Summer gently 

on the shoulder and told her to 
move on. It is time for the autumnal 
pageant to spread its glory as the 
countryside prepares for the long 
winter siesta. Perhaps October means 
more to the sportsman than any 
other period of the year. The cold 
crispness of the air, the brilliant har- 
vest moon, the pungent leaf smoke 
odors and the colorful landscape 
mean that real days afield are irre- 
sistibly calling. 

When I left you fellows last month 
we were in a huddle preparing our 
shotguns and planning a safer and 
more enjoyable season. The Game 
Commission hunter safety program 
has been favorably received. The 
press as a whole has been coopera- 
tive; radio and TV programs have 








featured their share; we seem to be 
blessed with an abundance of nat- 
ural food for wildlife, so let’s talk 
about shotguns and the game we 
seek. 

In some parts of Pennsylvania dove 
shooting is popular. This fast little 
game bird can test the skill of the 
best wing shots. Many southern and 
southwestern sportsmen — consider 
dove shooting right in a class with 
quail and grouse. As a rule No. 7/4 
or 8 shot is preferred in the trap 
load category, using a gun _ bored 
improved cylinder or modified choke. 
Light to medium weight guns in 20 
to 12 gauge are satisiactory. As the 
season advances and the birds be- 
come wilder the experienced gunner 
may use full choke or modified guns 
with express loads of No. 6 shot. The 
shooter who can bag 40 to 50 per- 
cent of these birds on pass shooting 
can consider himself a good game 
shot. Young doves in early season are 
not too difficult. One will find them 
around grain fields, old orchards 
and near water holes where they 
spend considerable time. They flush 
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easily but often at long range. This 
type of shooting requires a knowl- 
edge of leading and holding over as 
one does from the 21 yard rise in 
regulation handicap trap shooting. 
Study your game laws and do some 
dove shooting which comes in early 
to sharpen your reflexes for more 
serious gunning. 

Woodcock is another interesting 
little game bird and elusive target 
for the early season nimrod. Some- 
how the mysterious little “timber- 
doodle” or “owl-snipe,” as our Que- 
bec friends call him, intrigues me. 
One never knows where to expect 
him or where he might be. Today 
you may hunt the alder thickets, the 
edge of swamps and bogs, dense briar 
patches mixed with sweet ferns, or 
willow and cottonwood bottoms and 
not flush a single bird while a fellow 
sportsman scouring the upjands finds 
a few scattered birds. Tomorrow you 
may go over the same area and get 
your limit for the day if you shoot 
well. 

This little brown fellow about the 
size of a man’s fist with a long rub- 
bery beak, mottled wings and head, 
large round eyes in the top of his 
head, presents a fast and shifting 


CORRECT LINE-UP for hunting is demonstrated by these young members of a National 
Rifle Association club. The hunter on the right holds the barrel of his gun to the right 
and away from the center and left flank hunter. The middle man keeps his muzzle straight 
ahead or up in the air. The hunter on the left keeps his gun muzzle 


on rid 





a, 


flight. At the best this twisting dar. 























ing characteristic causes a lot of unf 
accountable misses. As a rule the 
“timber-doodle” is flushed close and 
a light open bored shotgun with the | 
lightest of skeet or trap loads in 7% | 
8 or 9 shot should be used. Many! 
woodcock and small bird shooter | 
prefer No. 9 shot. I personally see © 
little use for shot as small as 9 or 10,7 
except from a safety standpoint. The 7 
frail tender body of this grand little ! 
denizen of the bogs makes him easy | 
to kill. A quick eye and snap shoot- } 





ing technique is required with the | 
shooter trying to clobber mister 
“doodle” at the top of his flight | 7 
which is usually just above the brush | 
he is working in. A good dog that 
works close is a great help. The birds 


} 


color presents a perfect camouflage | ~ 


that makes him hard to locate when 
down. 

Along with the open season on 
quail we have Ruffed Grouse or par- 


tridge as some call him. What al” 





game bird is this native inhabitant 
of our old orchards, mountainsides, 
briar patches and hemlocks. Am | 
wrong in considering him tops in his 
category? Somehow his thundering 
get-away over the tops of the colorful 


to the left. 
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WORTHY COMPANION is the hunter who plays it safe by being careful when he sees 
brush moving. His pal and their dog are in that thicket to the left. A shot fired in haste 


can never be recalled. 


sumac, woodbine and aspen thickets 
registers a thrill to me no other 
game-bird can duplicate. I would call 
him king of the upland. Being our 
State bird, I believe others consider 
him king. Proper stance, cool coordi- 
nation of eye and reflexes combined 
with a perfect fitting shotgun are 
necessary for success when our nim- 
rod flushes this little thunderer. 

Young birds ahead of a good dog 
are not so difficult, and to the hunter 
without a dog I suggest you work 
slowly and carefully into the wind. 
If the woods are noisy that’s another 
problem. Old birds of two or more 
years experience know all the tricks 
in the book to confuse their enemy. 
They sneak out ahead of you in 
many cases without any flight noise. 
If you do have any success in such a 
case it’s usually with a full choke 
gun and express shells using 6, 5, or 
4 shot. 

Last November I was fortunate 
enough to bag two of these old 
timers, one during a duck hunting 
trip. The first one flushed along the 
edge of a Susquehanna river bottom 
cornfield some 35 yards ahead and 
quartering to my right in a rapid 


climb toward his high mountain 
ledge retreat some 200 yards away. 
It was such an unlikely place for a 
grouse to be I lost time checking 
closely to make sure it was not a hen 
pheasant. I was using one of my 
favorite arms, a model 12 Winchester 
Trap, full choke with ventilated rib 
that is sighted high for raising clays 
in trap shooting. My shell was a hand 
load equivalent to 4 drams _ propel- 
ling 14% ounces of No. 3 copper 
plated shot. When I did decide the 
game was legal, I swung rapidly from 
behind and as the barrel raced high 
and some four lengths ahead I 
squeezed the trigger. The blur of 
rapidly beating wings folded up 
stone dead. It lay fluttering just 66 
long steps from where I stood. Ap- 
parently it had flown right into the 
center of this excellent load’s pattern- 
a load I have tested and retested at 
ranges up to 70 yards. 

Don’t get me wrong I am not al- 
ways this fortunate. As I grow older 
and use bi-focal glasses my reflexes 
are not up to par at times. Despite 
the fact the shot was one a fellow 
likes to remember, I felt some re- 
morse when I placed the little speed 
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demon in my coat. You old-timers 
have made lots of shots whose mem- 
ories you cherish and you beginners 
have many such thrills coming. But 
somehow you will feel the same as 
I when you bring to an untimely end 
the career of this king of the up- 
lands—this “old-timer” who has out- 
smarted all the hunters that scoured 
his domain for two or more seasons. 

Right in there with our native 
upland birds the shotgunner has the 
colorful “chink” or ringnecked pheas- 
ant to test his skill. Very little need 
be said about this, our most popular 
upland bird. Today it is raised in 
such large numbers it takes a lot of 
hunting pressure off our native game. 
These birds revert back to the wild 
quickly, soon become cagey and hard 
to bag through their skillful hiding 
tactics, and afford all types of angle 
and overhead shots. It’s an excellent 
game bird and fairly hard to kill. 
Use modified and full choke guns 
with express or magnum 4’s, 5’s, or 
6’s for cornfield and other long range 
shooting. Many successful nimrods 
use standard trap loads or equivalent 
in 6's for early season work. These 





experienced shooters pass up long | 
shots that may mean escaped cripple, | 
I have probably worn out the duck § 


shooters’ patience by talking too 
much about upland game and gun 
for same. However lay aside those 
balsa wood blocks you have _ been 
whittling on and we will start a 


pow-wow on the subject of migratory 


fowl. That subject takes in a variety 
of fowl, guns, shells and ideas on how 
it’s best accomplished. While I have 
hunted them extensively from the 
grain fields of Iowa, along the great 
Mississippi flyway to our Pennsyl- 
vania beaver dams and rivers, [ still 
find I have a lot to learn. The sub- 
ject is so varied and interesting to 
the wildfowler I hope to devote an 
entire article to this sometime. 
While we have a shorter season 
this year we still have a lot of sport 
ahead. There seems to be a goodly 
number of locally raised birds for 
the opening, mostly blacks, green. 
heads, wood-ducks, with a sprinkling 
of teal and others. The early season 
shooting is comparatively easy and 
one can enjoy the lighter loads and 
more open guns if he possesses more 


EARLY SEASON duck hunting with decoys on a beaver pond or marsh calls for skill and 
marksmanship. Most hunters have not had sufficient practice before taking to the field and 
their aim and reffexes are not perfect. To be safe and to avoid unnecessary crippling los 
of waterfowl, practice before you start hunting. 
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than one fowling-piece. Later in the 
season and especially when the north- 
ern birds arrive, it’s best to have 
plenty of express and magnum loads 
in 4’s, 5’s, 6’s and perhaps a few 2’s. 


Wildfowl hunting with all of its 
hardships in rain, snow, cold and 
blizaard is in a class all its own. 
There’s no more thrilling sight than 
to watch a flock of cautious gimlet- 
eyed old mallards swinging wide of 
your decoys headed by a long necked 
green headed old drake who is skep- 
tical of your blind. Here’s where ex- 
perience, judgment and skill is neces- 
sary. Freeze in your position and 
don’t be one of those “‘clucks’” that 
spoils it for everybody by letting 
loose a barrage at birds over 100 
yards out. Get them in as close 1s 
you can because they have a habit 
of moseying out of range all of a 
sudden. Fair shooting can be found 
along our rivers after the freeze up. 

Try to avoid crippling shots that 
causes waste to you and your fellow 
sportsman. Take enough interest 
in your sport to know the limitations 
of your firearm and the load you are 
using. This knowledge should have 
been learned weeks before the sea- 
son opened. Don’t offer alibis and 
excuses aS most misses, failures to 
kill cleanly and other disturbing 
features that may arise in a day's 
hunt are all your fault. Don’t con- 
demn any manufacturer or his prod- 
uct without a fair testing. There is 
not a poor shotshell or rifle cartridge 
made in the U.S.A. today by any of 
our manufacturers. Few gunners take 
time to test different loads and know 
little about their ballistic properties. 


Repetition they say is odious but I 
am going to hammer a lot on Hunt- 
ing Safety. Fellows, shotguns are 
short ranged but dangerous. Respect 
them as such. Light twelve gauge 
trap loads are loaded with 714’s, 8’s, 
and 9’s to a muzzle velocity of ap- 
proximately 1200 feet per second, 
and the instrumental, or average, 
velocity of these loads is around 850 


feet per second over the 40 yard 
range. Express and magnum shells 
in the same gauge using 6’s or larger 
develop around 1300 feet per second 
at the muzzle and near 1000 f.s. in- 
strumental velocity at 40 yards. No. 
4’s to BB’s in these same loads have 
slightly higher velocity due to their 
weight. Smaller gauge gun’s velocity 
runs 25 to 50 feet per second less 
contrary to a lot of shooter’s opin- 
ions. The game killing range is 
about as follows; 9’s—35 yards; 8’s 
and 71%4’s—40 yds.; 6’s—45; 5’s—50; 4’s 
—60; 3’s—70, with 2’s, and BB’s being 
potent to 75 yards. The killing po- 
tential will vary five or ten yds. each 
way according to loading, while their 
maximum carrying range at 30 de- 
gree angle is approximately five 
times as great as the game killing 
range. For instance BB’s will travel 
450 yards with maximum loads. 

As we leave you this fine autumn 
month we can only say “have fun 
with your scattergun.” Play safely 
at all times and help the drive to 
prevent needless’ accidents. Rabbit 
hunting with or without dogs calls 
for low ground shots as well as does 
some other game that is seen run- 
ning on the ground. Take your time 
and know where your dog and part- 
ner are before you shoot. Don’t shoot 
into moving brush and wear bright 
red or yellow clothes. Remember the 
killing and maximum range of your 
weapon. Don’t try to use express 
shells or magnums in light guns for 
all purposes unuless you wish to be- 
come a chronic flincher—in other 
words don’t be over-gunned. Bear 
in mind a 4 dram 114 ounce load 
fired in a light 12 gauge gun de- 
velops some 40 foot pounds of free 
recoil. That’s more than twice the 
recoil of the 30-06 big game car- 
tridge. Can you absorb that all day 
and enjoy your sport? With all of 
this T.N.T. you gain some 10 to 15 
yards range, over a 344 dram 114 
ounce load in the same size shot. 
Is it worth it? Think it over. 
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ten a bowman why archery has 
become so popular as a sport and 
if he has given the question any 
thought he will probably say; “Bow 
hunting during the any-deer season 
for archers in the early autumn.” 
Now it cannot be denied that an 
impressive number of archers have 
taken to the hunting field in Penn- 
sylvania the past few seasons. From 
5,442 licenses issued in 1951, the 
number has increased each year to a 
high of 55,554 in 1957 and informed 
opinion is that the number may be 
close to the 100,000 .mark for the 
1958 any-deer archery season. Since 
hunting with a bow for big game 
has a certain news value this phase 
of the sport receives the greatest 
amount of publicity and the general 
public is unaware of the recreational 
value of archery as a sport in which a 
family group may participate. 





Competitive Family Sport 


By Tom Forbes 


Throughout the entire width and | 
length of the Commonwealth many if 


long established Fish and Game | 





a 





Clubs have found that a nucleus of | 
archers among their membership has | 
revitalized the club. Facilities either 7 
dormant or little used are again in & 


active use. Entire family groups 
spend the day at the club. Small 
children use the swings, and_ sand 
boxes and slides, while Junior and 
his or her parents compete in a tour- 
nament. 


Unlike other competitive sports, 
which by their nature divide _par- 
ticipants into Men, Women and 
Children, archery permits and en- 
courages the entire family to shoot 
together. Parents are able to enjoy 
outdoor recreation with their chil- 
dren and the young folks quickly 
learn and appreciate the days present 
in the outdoors. Picnic tables and 
fireplaces for meals are an added at- 
traction which every member of the 
family enjoys. 


Children need the companionship 
of their parents and archery is — 
organized to further this need. 








tx =e dae. 
PRELIMINARY PRACTICE should be a 
must before starting a round of competition. 
Junior may be shooting a light weight bow 
but his equipment will be just as good as 
that carried by his elders. 


| field course is somewhat similar in 
layout to a golf course. Targets take 
the place of the familiar greens and 
cups and play progresses from target 
to target. There the similarity ends. 
There is no age limit, nor is ability 
measured by years or sex. Grand- 


father may outshoot his grandson or 
vice-versa. Mother may be the out- 
standing shot in the family group. 


Archery clubs have become so 
numerous that there is probably a 
club and a field course within a short 
driving distance of any urban center. 
You would do well to make _ in- 
quiry and arrange for your family 
to enjoy this healthful and exciting 
sport. 


FAMILY COMPETITION in a _ beautiful 
woodland setting is a feature of archery field 
courses. When a modern bow is brought to 
full draw, power and beauty are combined 
in its graceful shape. 
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PLAY FACILITIES for the “small fry” who 
are too young to shoot the course with their 
parents should be provided by every archery 
club. A safe and secluded place to play will 
keep the smaller children occupied and 
happy. 
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BOTH YOUNG AND OLD can enjoy the 
sport of archery. Even the family dog can 
tag along, providing it is kept under con- 
trol and does not interfere with the shoot- 
ing on adjacent targets. 
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ow Your Gun Or Bow 


By Ted S. Pettit 


ACH year a large number of 
game birds and animals are 
shot at, hit, but not killed. They 


escape to suffer and die out in the 
marsh or deep in the woods, and 
they represent a tragic waste of an 
important natural resourte. 

The chief reason for this waste, 
probably, is that some gunners or 
bow hunters do not know the limita- 
tions of their weapons, and because 
of lack of practice, cannot judge dis- 
tance accurately enough. Too many 
of us put our guns away at the end 
of the season and do not see them 
again until the next season opens. 
We then warm up on live game. It 
takes time to recondition our re- 
flexes and our shooting eye, and in 
that time we may cripple—and waste 
—too many animals. On top of that, 
we cause a lot of needless suffering 
and are subject to the criticism of 
anti-shooting groups. 

Conservation, generally, 
as meaning “wise use.” It means use 
without waste. Thus it is the best 
kind of conservation for the hunter 
to know his gun or his bow and 
what it will do and will not do. 
It is necessary, too, for the hunter 
to know his ability and what he can 
do and what he cannot do. 

Now is the time to get out “old 
Betsy’—shotgun or rifle—and round 
up some friends for some _ practice 
sessions. Now is the time to recon- 
dition reflexes, tune up your shoot- 


is defined 


ing eye, and practice judging dis 
tance, speed, lead, and other factors 
that make the difference between a 
clean, well placed hit, or a_ near 
miss that cripples an animal or 
wastes meat. 





Some Practice Games 


Any kind of practice necessarily | 
involves a safe place to shoot. For | 
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rifles, this means a good backstop— 
either gun club range or a high 
sand bank free of large stones or 
rocks or trees that could cause a 
ricochet. It also means marking the 
range to warn others who might 
walk into the line of fire: 


For shotgun games, a large field 
with about 300 yards of open area, 
is large enough for safe clay bird 
shooting. 

The following rifle games are 
designed for 22 caliber guns, either 
single shot or repeaters. They may 
be adapted and changed slightly for 
large caliber guns. 


In either case, the first step is to 
“sight in” the gun so that you can 
pinpoint your shots. This can best 
be done from a prone position, and 
using a sand bag rest. Many shoot- 
ers shoot three shots to get a group. 
Then they adjust their sights, and 
shoot three more shots at a new 
target. They do this until they get 
a tight group in the block at the 
distance where they think they will 
do the most shooting. 


A good game to try after you’ve 
sighted in your gun and you want 
to test yourself for accurate shoot- 
ing is this: For a 50 foot range, use 
3’ x 5’ file cards and raw heavy 
pencil or ink lines diagonally from 
corner to corner. Make four for each 
shooter. Tack them on the target 
frame in front of the backstop. The 
object is hit the point where the 
diagonal lines cross. Shoot one shot 
at each of four cards, from prone, 
sitting, kneeling and standing posi- 
tions. The winner has the most shots 
closest to the crossing lines. 


Next, use these same type of tar- 
gets and shoot standing, one shot at 
each of five targets, rapid fire. Each 
shooter has his own targets, and five 
shells in his hand for a single shot- 
gun or in the magazine (not the 
chamber) for a repeater. At the sig- 
nal all shooters shoot. The first one 
through gets ten points, the second 
one seven points and the third five. 


Add to these points five points for 
the shot on each target closest to the 
crossing lines. Figure this by super- 
imposing all targets on top of each 
other (after writing the shooters 
name on the card) and pushing a 
pin through the bullet holes. 


Bustible Bullseyes—commercially 
manufactured disks that break when 
hit, can be used for several differ- 
ent games. If these are not available, 
use candy mints that are about 1’’ 
in diameter, and flat. 


For beginning shooters, mount the 
Bustible Bullseyes or mints on a 
board, five for each shooter. See who 
can hit the most out of five shots. 


A variation is to mount ten or 
twelve on a board. The first shooter 
shoots till he misses. The second 
does likewise, etc. The one that 
breaks the most, wins. 


Another variation is similar to the 
rapid fire contest at cards. This time, 
see who breaks five bullseyes, or 
mints, in the fewest shots, in the 
fastest time. 


Probably the most fun of all is 
provided by a game that requires a 
little preparation. You need a board 
ten or twelve feet long, 8 inches 
wide and one inch thick; 16 thumb- 
tacks; 8 pieces of thread or string 
6 inches long; and 16 Bustible Bulls- 
eyes, or candy mints. 


Draw a line the length of the 
board on one side one inch down 
from the top edge. Mount the board 
on the target rack in front of the 
backstop. Along the line, push in 
the thumbtacks in pairs, six inches 
apart with eight or ten inches be- 
tween the pairg. There should be 
about 14’’ to 14’’ of space between 
the tack head and the board. 


Next, tie the bullseyes or mints 
to the pieces of thread, so that each 
piece of thread has a target tied to 
each end. Now hang the thread over 
two tacks, so that the targets are 
flat, and the same distance from the 
tacks. Now when one target is 
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broken, the other falls to the ground. 
Next, with some paint, mark one 
target in each pair and agree on 
which shooter aims the left target of 
each pair and which one shoots at 
the right. 

This is a rapid fire game to see 
which shooter can break his target 
first causing his opponents to fall so 
it cannot be hit. 


Swinging Target 

Shoot at fifty feet. Drill a one 
quarter inch hole near one end of 
a three foot long piece of one by 
two. On the other end, fasten a foot 
square piece of celotex or heavy 
cardboard. Fasten a standard 50 foot 
target (or draw one) on the celotex 
or cardboard. 

Push a nail through the hole in 
the one by two and drive it securely 
into the backstop, but not so far that 
the one by two will not swing back 
and forth freely. 

Tie a long piece of heavy cord or 
twine to the one by two, and run it 
through a screw-eye in one side of 
the backstop, and back to the firing 
line. Then when you pull the string, 
the target will swing back and forth. 
Try pulling the cord until the tar- 
get is pulled up as far as it will go. 
Then let go of the string. The target 
should swing back and forth several 
times before coming to rest. 

Try this from a prone or sitting 
position first. Shoot five shots each. 
Between shots, pull the target up 


ZAL/ING WIRE 
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Moving Targets 

Shoot of fifty or seventy-five feet, 
Be sure of your background. 

Use two trees or two poles forty) 
feet apart or nearly so. Stretch a} 





























piece of heavy baling wire between | | 


the trees so one end is eight feet) 
from the ground and the other end? 
two feet from the ground. 

Fasten a small clothes line pulley? 


to each end of a 2 foot piece of one} 
by two, and hang the pullies on the) 


wire. Move it to the high end of the 


wire and let go. If it slides down the|> 
wire too fast, lower the high end of 4 
the wire a foot or two, and try again. |7 
When you adjust it so that it move} 


CLOTHES LINE PULLEYS 


STRING LOOPED 
WER TACK 


/ TARGET 
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fast enough so that a target hanging 
from it will be fun to shoot at (not 
too slow, but not too fast) fasten 
‘4 a short piece of string to the one by 
two. Stick a tack in the tree or post 
at the high end of the wire and loop 
7/ the string over the tack. This will 
hold the sliding target holder at the 
high end of the wire. 
04) '~ Tie on long piece of cord to the 
‘tack and run the cord back to the 
/ ’ firing line. When you pull the cord, 
the tack comes out and the target 
slides down the wire. Try it a few 
times to be sure it works easily. 


For targets you can use regular 
paper targets, or cardboard cutouts 
of crows, quail, pheasants, grouse 
> or ducks. 

To make these cut-outs, make a 
| rough sketch of the flying bird on 
' a piece of cardboard, or trace the 
‘J outline from a large calender il- 
lustration or counter display adver- 
tisement that your sporting goods 
\dealer may give you. Some gun 
manufacturers distribute such dis- 
"plays, or may have ready-made tar- 
Dy gets. 
© Trace these patterns on cardboard 
) or celotex, cut them out and fasten 
» them to the sliding target holder. 
Fasten the target at the high end 
of the wire, and take your position 
on the firing line. When you say 
) pull, your companion pulls out the 
tack, and down goes the target. Un- 
load your gun, open the action, and 
ylay down the gun, while you and 
» your companion check your shot and 
) set up the target for the next round. 


> At first, the most hits for each 
— | five shots will determine the winner. 
But as you practice and improve, 
») you may want to score by location 
7 of hits on the target. Head or neck 
\3 shots count 10; body shots count 8; 
Wing or tail shots count 4. 
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Shotgun Games 


_ Twenty-two caliber shotgun shoot- 
ing, called moskeeto, is a lot of fun 
and certainly teaches you to get on 





the target fast. The smaller clay 
birds only fly about 50 feet from the 
smaller trap and the shot forms a 
pattern of about 15 inches in di- 
ameter at that distance. As a starter, 
if you have, or can use, one of these 
outfits shoot straight trap. Put the 
trap on a sturdy base and shoot at 
five birds from each of five posi- 
tions in a semi-circle with the trap 
on the perimeter. 

Next, stand in front of the trap, 
to one side, and have your compan- 
ion toss out birds so that you do not 
know where they are going. Ask him 
to throw them high, low and to each 
side. 

For large guage shotgun practice, 
a hand trap provides good sport and 
excellent practice for hunting. 

After practice with your compan- 
ion throwing out straight birds, have 

















































HAND TRAP and clay birds provide an 
inexpensive, yet effective way to perfect 
timing for upland game and waterfowl 
shooting. 
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him stand behind you where you 
cannot see him. Then ask him to 
try and fool you by throwing low 
birds, high birds and by giving you 
a variety of shots. 

The next step is go for a walk in 
a field or brushy area, with a com- 
panion who carries a hand trap and 
supply of birds. Carry your gun in 
a ready position since he will throw 
birds when you least expect it, and 
try to fool you completely on how 
and where they go. He may even 
have a few birds painted white which 
represent hen birds which you are 
not supposed to shoot at. 

Another good shotgun game de- 
pends upon a good windy day and 
suitable location. But on such a day, 
blow up some penny balloons and 
tie them up. Then throw them up 
in the air, and when they get twenty 
yards or so away, try to break them. 


Archery Games 

The first step in archery practice 
for hunting is much the same as 
with a rifle. Practice on a standard 
3 or 4 foot target until you can shoot 


tight groups with four arrows. Make 
sure that each shot goes exactly 
where you want it to go from 30, 
40 and 50 yards. 


The next step is to rig up a field | 
archery course. Use hay or straw bale; 
and animal silhouette targets, placed | 
out in fields and woodland edges in jj 
the same sort of situation over which | 
you will hunt later on. Shoot at these |; 
targets for varying distances so you} 
get practice in judging distance | 
Practice also shooting from various 
angles. 


Tying balloons on a straw target f 
and trying to break them from 50] 
yards is also good practice, especially |) 
if the wind is moving the balloons} 
around. : 


All of these games—rifle, shotgun > 
and archery—are fun in themselve 
and call for skill with firearms or!) 
bow. But more than that, they pro |) 
vide excellent practice for the com |) 
ing hunting season, It’s good con 7 
servation to practice now on inani- |] 
mate targets, so you will waste fewer |] 
live ones later on. 3 





Antlerless Deer Licenses Go On Sale October 6 


All county treasurers will have antlerless deer licenses on sale, as well af) 
the applications for them, during the week beginning October 6, the Depart F 
ment of Revenue reports. The applications will not be available until the} 
licenses go on sale. This license may be purchased only from the treasure! (7 
of the county in which the buyer will hunt deer without visible antler] 
during the December 15, 16 and 17 season. The cost is $1.15. f 


Farm occupants may hunt antlerless deer without a license during the i 
three-day season on lands they reside upon, also on those immediatel} 
adjacent with the written consent of the owner or lessee. Under the lavjj 
no application for an antlerless deer license shall be approved, or licens)® © 
issued, to a nonresident prior to November 15 or after December 14, 1958}] 


For the convenience of hunters, applications for antlerless deer licensé) 
will be available, sometime in October, at the establishments of issuing | 
agents other than county treasurers, at the Game Commission field divisio 
offices and the Commission office in Harrisburg. Applications may j 
obtained also from the miscellaneous license section of the Department le 


Revenue, Harrisburg. 
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Frosty-Pumpkin Autumn 


Days 


By Horace Lytle 


, ipaeaes ago a valued, older hunt- 
ing friend told me something I’ve 


© never forgotten, and have tried ever 
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since to follow. He said: “Before you 
can succeed with any dog, you've first 
got to reach him.” So I’m passing 
that on now to you all. 

To “reach” a dog means to gain 
his confidence and win his loyal af- 
fection. You thus reach his heart— 
the shortest cut there is to his head. 
Which simply means a greater depth 





vision | 


ry be) 
ont oi 


of understanding between the two of 
you. He will more readily grasp what 
you want him to do as you com- 
municate to him what that may be. 


heart will urge him to win your ap- 
proval—and give you pleasure. 


Does this mean the dog is never 
to be punished? No, it does not. It 
does mean punishment should be 
avoided if the dog does not clearly 
understand what he is being pun- 
ished for. In case of any doubt he 
should be given the benefit of that 
doubt. With-hold any physical pun- 
ishment until you know beyond 
doubt that an infraction of known 
rules has been deliberate. If it has, 
he will understand it—may even ex- 
pect it—and he'll find out he can’t 
get-away with misbehavior. That’s 
some thing it is important for him 
to realize. So, in such case, you've 
just got it to do. Even so, if you've 
done your part well in “reaching” 
him, you may be suprised how sel- 
dom physical punishment is called 
for—in many cases it will be punish- 
ment enough to make him aware of 
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your disapproval. He wants to please 
you; and it can often be sufficient 
punishment to let him know that 
he hasn’t. You don’t believe it? Well, 
in that case I can’t help you. But if 
you don’t find what I’ve said correct, 
I'll still say the chances are greater 
that you’ve slipped—than that the 
dog has. 


Even so, you'll never hear me say 
that a dog should never be punished. 
I do say it should never be allowed 
to become a constant thing. How 
avoid that? By making any needed 
punishment severe enough to register. 
One hard punishment is infinitely 
better than ten mild ones. Having to 
be constantly “needling” a dog can 
soon become but a bad habit. When 
you must punish make it count— 
then quit. Let him know there is no 
carryover of hard feelings. 


One of the most interesting phases 
of dog development comes when you 
breed your own. You will be amazed 
by the many inherited traits. I have 
bred several generations of two I 
have now. I have often been able 
to anticipate likely response, based 
upon how their sire, dam, or grand- 
parents have reacted in similar cir- 
cumstances. This pair has inherited— 
not an immediate exact understand- 
ing of commands I used with their 
parents—but a very definite tendency 
to react far more readily than would 
be the case had I not been so inti- 
mate with the “blood” behind them. 


First and foremost, I “reached” 
them when they were young. All 
through their lives we have been so 
close in our relations, both at home 
and afield, that response has often 
been almost intuitive to what I’ve 
wanted them to do. When first intro- 
duced to the house, I never taught 
them to “lie down” by customary 
methods. I just told them to do so— 
and they did! Today, my wife and I 
talk to them much as if they were 
children. “Go up to your bed,” we 
will say—and they .do. There is 
mighty little they don’t understand! 


The female of this pair tries harde, 
to talk than any canine I have eve 
known. And she very nearly dog 
just that. Her daily “conversation;’ 
with my wife are really something} 
to hear. I may have known a fey 
dogs to respond almost as well; bu 
none that has tried to enter-into-the. 
conversation as this one does, 


Canine intelligence has alway! 
been especially fascinating to me) 
and I could relate examples beyond} 
space to tell them. Some scientists 
would have us believe dogs have no 
capability beyond the limitations of 
instinct. BOSH! I know better. I've 
seen the evidence—and with my own 
eyes—many times. 

The last Setter to win the National | 
Championship (in 1946) was Missis 
sippi Zev, a dog on which I always 
was “high.” In fact, he won four! 
Championship titles in one year. His! 
breeder, trainer and handler wa/ 
Earl Bufkin of Mississippi. One day, 
some time after the dog had been 
retired, I was visiting with Earl in} 
the yard at his home, and Zev wa/ 
standing with us. Pretty soon the do 
slipped away into the adjoining field. 
I wondered if he might not be head- 
ing on a self-hunting expedition. But 
before I could put a question, Zev 
stopped and looked back. Reading / 
my thoughts, Earl smiled and said} 
simply: 

“He knows you like him, and 
thinks you might like to see him 
point again. He’s just showing-of, 
but wants to be sure you're looking.’ J 

Well, I was looking but knew 
there was no game close-by. Yet Ze 
began drawing, and soon came (0 
stanch point with head high. After 4 
short pose he slowly turned his head 
to look back. Assured that he val 
being watched, he took a few step 
and flushed a meadow lark. Then ht) 
came trotting back to join us—mls) 
sion accomplished. He was in Mi} 
eyes—as in Earl’s—‘still Champion. 
He knew it—and so did we. 
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Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM: Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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Pennsylvania Waterfowl 
Identification Guide 


There's a world of difference between a mallard and merganser, especially in the pan. Besides 
mistaken identity can be embarrassing and costly. If you're a new duck hunter this booklet 


invaluable—old hands will appreciate the 43 pages of accurate, detailed drawings of waterfowh 
Send 10¢ for your copy to PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION, Harrisburg, Pa. Better still, fo 
a dollar for 10... your duck hunting or bird watching friends will surely appreciate a 








